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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 















Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 


International's 
High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





“Bakery-Proved"” Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 


International 








LiLines Cen rany 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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“Bakery-Proved"” —Trademark 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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“THERE IS NO 
v4 SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD WINGOLD 
WHEAT FLOURS RYE FLOURS 
BOTH ARE THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL BAKERS— 


BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS AND INCREASED PROFITS 





EMMIS SESE ESE 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 











HARRIS, UPHAM &« CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





FAMILY FLOUR 
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Using ordinary print bags? Get new impact with this 









P_K APRON BAGS ... the ready-made, sales-making premium 
package now better than ever! New BRITE-Print designs are now 
available! P/K BRITE-Print colors are dazzling ... brighter than 
those in fine quality yard goods. Gorgeous combinations of lively, 
true colors are printed on backgrounds of the whitest possible white 
... the contrast is striking! This new improvement is almost as 
important an achievement as the first Percy Kent apron-bag. 
PK Apron-Bags are ready made, need no sewing, can also be 
used as yard goods or dutch curtains, and each bag carries a 
colorful description tag that sells these facts to shoppers. 
Package your product in P/K BRITE-Print Apron Bags 

. eye-catching, sales-making as no other print 
on the market today! 


Mo 


Pre 
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ee 
Aged and Aerated 
ho 


mg new! 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY @© BUFFALO © NEW YORK 
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To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


fe FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service © Or be in better hands 







* 
the priceless quality in flour 


// 


yours always with . -. 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MULLS <> wmeeEAPOLIS, MANESOTA Acme- Evans F ULES 




















ay ANGELITE cake ateleL 
9 COOKIE KING—cook'e 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. Ws oovwcen Kine-—cvocker sponde FO" 


y/ heat graham 
GRAHAM KING— 100% soft w 


° Grain Merchants ° PASTRY KING low viscosity flour 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS Q> DULUTH Progressive Milling Since 1821 
— = E —— ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





relate} doughnut flour 
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No. 2 of a series 


How Bemis makes 


GOOD multiwall bags 





for you 


Brands that SELL are designed by Bemis art- 
ists like Jack Mahnken, of the Art Department 
at the St. Louis plant. Before joining Bemis, 
Jack majored in the nationally known School 
of Art of Washington University, took ad- 
vanced courses in commercial design at 
Hadley Tech, and worked in advertising dis- 
play studios. 


Our artists help make your brand sell! 


Your brand on your multiwall bag is a salesman. It can help to 
make... or lose...a sale. Bemis art departments create customer 
brands that help sell the product ... and give established brands a 
touch that jumps their selling power. 


Also, Bemis is the only bag maker whose artists can offer you the 
benefits of QUANTACOLOR, the scientific method of making 

certain that the colors combined in any design are truly in 
harmony. QUANTACOLOR has proved that it helps 

to sell merchandise. 





Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


@OO0 muitiwell begs 





fer yew 





Use good paper...test it...prove it! 


Heme sets high standards for Ue serous papers weed ue 
mating Bemus Multiwall Bags Aad we are able to 
mania (News standards tereuse we buy our paper trom « 
varvety of top cources These multple sources 

re the key if one should (all below par 

the others ere there to sumply cur nando We 


don't hawe te take lene than the beet 


= Bemis ==> 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 





If interested in Keeatiinn Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bakery, 
we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 
flo with your local Weber Mills representative 
or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. 





“RoE = “BLODGETT’S” RYE wckwitsr 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Established 1893 


(GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


. 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
~ 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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that give 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 





Centenmal FLOURING MILLS io. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


< . 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR * reel 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR -_ 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 4 a ros - 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS | 1 ie : nee 

‘ 


6,500,000 


a Ue ~~ Bushels 


Country and 






Storage 
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"te oven 
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‘ Dy ~ ptt 
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NEW SPOKANE, mith > One or 
THE WORLD'S Ost MODERN 
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MILLS AT i * WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE . PORTLAND 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 












MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1.892 


Here's advice based on a sound in- 
surance principle buy your flour 
from a mill which can draw its wheat 
supplies from a broad area of several 
producing states, yet can draw direct- 
ly from country stations. That’s good 
judgment and that’s PAGE. 





THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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I'S IN THE RECORD ’ peo oily 
























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS / | Dy a WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF opel” MONARCH 
CANADIAN THE WEST oie \ 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON y~ [osm CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


OATMEAL 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














D.:- ou WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour aaiws WHEY 7 
Mills Limited % | “{ 
S RZ 4) 
Offices. VANCOUN ose. ere. AW - 5 e > 2K. 5, GOS % 
+ trom ome ae PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
OS ee ee eens, Led. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” ; WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Sad N ALL 
MILLING 


Cable Address 







“HASTINGS" M2) CABLE CODES 
Montreal Cane” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


- 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


WHEAT MILL KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
pRODUCING Company 


* Flours Exclusively DIVISION OF 
- FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. Dairy Bakers 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of “Pread thi thre 


All Leading 


— Staff of Lite” 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 











Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


i Ta slite Mn Gelat ters 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

— PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURSS THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®FF4'°: 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH « AMARILLO 
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Western Canada’s 


Crops Get Lift 
From Weather 


WINNIPEG Warm and sunny 
weather broke over western Canada 
early last week to give the prairies 
their stretch of favorable 
harvest conditions experienced since 
the crops began to mature this year. 
Grain was drying out and erasing 
tough and damp conditions, but on 
some of the heavy soils the land at 


longest 


the close of the week was still too 
wet to carry heavy harvest equip- 
ment 

Over most of the West, however, 
good progress was being made. 
Swaths that have remained out for 
any time show light to serious 


sprouting and producers are experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in pick- 
ing them up as fall regrowth is heavy 
in the swath. In Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan oat swaths are showing 
light to heavy mildew. Where mildew 


is heavy, producers are reported 
waiting for favorable weather to 
burn the swaths. 


Inspection returns continue’ to 
show a wide range of grades in all 
grains. The percentage of milling 


grades of wheat and oats, and malt- 


ing barley from western Canada’s 
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1954 harvest will be small. Estimates 
of production are being pared and, in 
Alberta, both the Wheat Pool and 
the United Grain Growers place 
wheat production in that province in 
the neighborhood of 95,000,000 bu. 
The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool esti- 
mates the wheat crop in that prov- 
ince at 163,000,000 bu. The Manitoba 


crop is forecast at no more than 
28,000,000 bu. 
While the above figures suggest 


a Wheat crop of 286,000,000 bu. for 
western Canada, it is recognized that 
this would be a maximum total. The 
full extent of the damage from the 
recent killing frosts has not been 
determined and there are several ob- 
servers who foresee western Canada 
producing no more than 225,000,000 
bu. of wheat. 





Milling, Baking Panel Finds 
Improved Bakery Performance 
For 1954 Winter Wheat Flours 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 
KANSAS CITY Improved bake- 
shop performance with emphasis on 
better machinability and absorption 
was the general opinion of 1954 win- 
ter wheat flours as expressed by a 
milling and baking panel at the an- 
nual new crop flour forum in Kansas 
City Oct. 7 
Sponsored jointly by the Kansas 
City section of the American Associ- 


ation of Cereal Chemists and the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club, the 
event held at the Hotel Bellerive at- 


tracted 75 listeners from such points 
as Minnesota, Illinois, New York and 
Pennsylvania as well as the winter 
wheat area 

With Harvey Rodgers, Research 
Products Co., Kansas City, as moder- 
ator, the panel consisted of milling 
chemists Leslie Longshore, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Arkansas; 
James Doty, Doty Technical Labora- 
tories Kansas City, and How- 
ard Becker, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, and baking repre- 


sentatives Orville Pettit, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City; Leo Cam- 
pion, Capital Bakeries, Harrisburg, 
Pa., and H. F. McDonald, E. J. Kelly 
Co., Omaha 

The discussion began with Mr. 


Doty’s review of Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas wheat Oklahoma 
wheat samples have ranged 60-64 Ib. 


characteristics 


test weight, 12% average protein 
with satisfactory milling results. Ash 
is lower, averaging .41-42%. The 


peak of the mixing curve varies from 
2-514 minutes with the average of 
1-414 minutes probably ‘2 minute 
longer than a year ago. Mixing should 
be watched carefully and the result- 
ng volume is excellent with fair to 
rood texture and open grain, he said. 


Southern Kansas wheat averaged 
58763 lb. test weight and 12.20% 
protein, Mr. Doty said. It mills well 


and the flour has a good color. Ash 
is variable with the average slightly 
higher than a year ago. The farino- 
graph curves peak from 2-5% min- 
utes with the average four minutes. 
Absorption slightly up, and the loaf 
has good volume with slightly open 
grain. 

Test weights range 58-62 Ib. in 
Central Kansas, he declared. Aver- 
age protein was 12.50% and milling 
characteristics have been satisfac- 
tory. Ash ranges .42-.52% and the 
mixing time averages 4% minutes 
with the peaks ranging 24%-6 minutes. 
Absorption is up and volume and tex- 
ture good. 


Urges Baking Tests 

Protein averaged 13% in north- 
western Kansas, Mr. Doty said, and 
the test weight ranged 57-61 Ib. Mill- 
ing yields vary, with the heavier 
wheats producing the best results. 
Color is good and ash ranges .41- 
59%. Mixing peaks vary 3%-9 min- 
utes with the average 5-6% minutes. 
On the other hand, he said, Farino- 
graph curves have not proved to be a 
good index this year and for best re- 
sults baking tests must be relied upon. 
The bread shows good volume, close 
even grain and silky texture. 

Howard Becker reported that pro- 
tein ranged 8.30-16.10% in western 
Nebraska with average test weight 
60.2 lb. The central portion of the 
state indicated 10.4-16.0% protein 
and 59.6 lb., while the eastern sec- 
tion yielded a 58.5 lb. average and 
9.0-12.60% protein. The eastern third 
produced a good milling wheat, he 
said, and ash is a point higher. Mix- 
ing peaks range 3-6 minutes with 
the average 4 minutes. Absorption is 
up 1% and baking characteristics are 
somewhat improved over a year ago. 

A spotty situation exists in the 
central third of the state, he de- 


” nued o pane ) 


WASHINGTON, DC. The US. 
delegation to the forthcoming session 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment council is leaving for London. 
Meanwhile, it is learned that within 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
strong and influential opinion has 
urged the U.S. delegates to press for 
a decision on the issue of dropping 
exporters’ selling prices to the floor 
of the price range of the pact. 

In other quarters of the govern- 
ment it is said that any move in this 
direction would be foolhardy at this 
time and would accomplish little in 


stimulating the flow of wheat from 
the U.S. to Wheat Agreement na- 
tions. 


The U.S. delegation this year from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
includes Clayton Whipple, assistant 
director of Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice; Marvin McLain, director of the 
CSS Grain Branch, and Arnold A. 
Garthoff, in charge of IWA subsidy 
section of CSS. 

It is suggested in some quarters 
that the USDA has a low estimation 
of the wheat pact’s value, and no 
real experts on wheat are members 
of the delegation, despite the fact 
that wheat is one of the most trou- 
blesome surpluses 

There can be no doubt that the 
effectiveness of the pact has declined 
in the past two years, particularly 
last year when world wheat produc- 
tion was at its postwar peak, result- 
ing in somewhat less than the fulfill- 
ment of importers’ guaranteed quotas 
from the exporting nations. 

World commodity experts now see, 
however, a slow decline in world 
wheat production with the result 
that even as a residual supplier of 
wheat in world commerce the U.S. 
position will gradually improve; con- 
sequently there is seen little need to 
poke the festering sore of floor prices 
for the pact at this time. 


Phase; Price a Factor 


Reopening of the floor price prob 
lem is seen as a disconcerting fac.o1 
which will confuse and delay import 
commitments under the pact, partic- 
ularly the U.S. now is using 
several devices—-open subsidy sales 
under the terms of GR 261-262 and 
those which will be avaiiab'e 
three years under Public Law 480. 

Last week USDA made a signifi- 
cant change in policy when it opened 
for IWA subsidy payments or under 
GR 261-262, wheat or other com- 
modity exports when financed by 
funds appropriated and authorized 
under the provisions of Section 402 
of the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion Act as amended by Congress this 
year, Previously commodity exports 
at the export price offers of USDA 
in its monthly sales list were ineli- 
gible for FOA financing. 

This altered policy is not seen as 


since 


for 


any substantial influence in world 
flour markets for U.S. mills, how- 
ever. Under IWA U.S. wheat flour 


exports have held reasonably well to 


IWA nations, but it was necessary 
for U.S. to institute GR262 so that 
the U.S. mills could compete with 


Canada’s Class II wheat price in the 
U.K. colonial territories after the 
U.K. withdrew from the pact 

Sales reported last week by USDA 
of wheat and wheat flour rose from 
the previous week’s low to 1,209,000 
bu., most of which consisted of wheat 
sales to Portugal and Japan. Flour 
sales amounted to 159,227 hundred- 
weight distributed among the follow- 
ing nations: Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecu- 
ador, El Salvador, Haiti, Iceland, In- 
donesia, Nicaragua, Panama _ and 
Venezuela. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954-55 
year on June 21, 1954, total 33,195,000 
bu. (See table on page 22.) 





USDA Trims Spring, Durum 
Wheat Production Estimates 


WASHINGTON Nothing sensa- 
tional is found in the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture crop report for 
October 1. 

The corn crop sagged slightly. 
Spring wheat dropped, and the sorely 
needed durum report gave little en- 
couragement to the processing in- 
dustry as USDA officially reported 
another slump in that commodity, 
lowering its September estimate to 
7,963,000 bu., a fall of 35,000 bu 
since the last report. 

All wheat production is now esti- 


mated at 959,258,000 bu., compared 
with 962,135,000 bu. in September. 
The reduction was made entirely in 
the spring wheat estimate, now 


placed at 183,358,000 bu., including 
durum. The winter wheat estimate 
was not revised, (See accompanying 
table.) 


The feed grain situation dominates 
the October crop report, since most 
of the wheat news is recorded 

The slight fall in the corn crop 
since September is compensated for 
by a boost in grain sorghums, while 


(Continued on page 28) 


USDA October Estimate of Crop Production 


Yield per acre 


Indicated 


\ ime Oct 
Croy 1943-5 1955 1954* 
(Corn ali bu } of 4.4% 
Wheat, all, bu 1 17 17.9 
Winter, bu 17.7 14.58 “4 
All spring, bt 16.0 13.9 11.7 
lourum, bu 13.9 7.0 1 
Other spring, bt l 14.¢ 1 
Oats bu 13.4 9 ».9 
Harley bu , 
Rye bu 11.9 13.0 1 
Flaxseed, bu 9.3 4.4 
Rice, 100-lb. bag ¢2,17 12.460 7 
Sorghum grain, bu 18.2 17.8 16.5 
Cotton, bale ¢272.1 324 a1 


Estimates for winter wheat, rye 
ire not based on current Indication but are 
Pound 


Production Cin thousands) 


Indicated 
\ rage Sept 1 (vet t 
194 iv 1954 1954 
( iss 1 l 972,641 949.6 
1,121 1.1 U 962.1 959 
’ 7.61 we 75.9 
4 ‘1 6 18% 
ise l 167 49 7.9 
i4 KR, O5% 17 , i , 
131° 9 1,216,416 1,609,386 1,506.21 
‘ 11,01 49.0 ‘ ' 
149 17.99 9 ’ 
1 iz.) 1989 
J ' ‘ “1 
144 109 14 J 14 
] i4 1 i 1! 1 Pl 
r and n th ! ' tr fleld prem 
arried ! i aS) yr i t t 
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KR. G. Cargill 


HEAD 


Adrian M. 


Percy 


MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE —R. G. 
president of the Victoria Elevator Co., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, succeeding 
Howard. Mr. Cargill is a former president of 
the National Grain Trade Council and a former director 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 

BK. Hicks, a vice president of International 
Milling Co., was elected first vice president. James F. 
Mullin, manager of the Minneapolis office of Leval & Co., 
exporters, was elected second vice president. Directors 





Percy B. Hicks 


Cargill, 


president and 


members of the 
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James F. Mullin 


elected for 2-year terms were H. L. McMillan, president, 
Osborne-McMillan Co.; Philip S. Duff, vice president and 
secretary, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; E. E. Quinn, vice 
secretary, 
Burdick, president, Burdick Grain Co.; C. H. McCarthy, 
president, McCarthy Bros. Co.; Stuart F. Seidl, vice presi- 
dent, Rahr Malting Co., and R. L. Searles, broker. New 
board 
and W. C, Olson. M. R. Walsh and FE. C. 
elected to the board of appeals. 


Benson-Quinn Co.; Allan L. 


H. Murrin 
Bergfalk were 


of arbitration are F, 





Wheat Swap 
Effect Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON arain exporter 
swaps of wheat held at export posi- 
tion for Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat held at the interior dashed 
cold water on bull market hopes at 
the Chicago Board of Trade last week 
when it was learned that exporters 
had obtained more than 700,000 bu. 
of wheat at Chicago and deliverable 
on the Chicago market contracts. 

Some quarters incorrectly  con- 
cluded that this wheat received 
as a swap from CCC would be only 
eligible for export. This assumption 
was ruled erroneous by CCC officials. 

The condition arose as private ex- 
porters sold wheat to Yugoslavia 
which they had held in export posi- 
tion and in turn, as required by law, 
they replaced stocks from CCC at the 
Chicago terminal. 

One export firm obtained approxi- 
mately 430,000 bu. of red wheat at 
Chicago while another obtained ap- 
proximately 275,000 bu. 

Export sales of nearly 7 million 
bushels of wheat from government 
held stocks featured the grain sales 
report of the Chicago CSS Commodi- 
ty Office for the week of Oct. 1-7, 
inclusive. Major factor behind the 
increased export demand for CCC- 
held wheat was removal of restric- 
tions on the use of Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration dollars and oth- 
er U.S. government funds in purchas- 
ing CCC-owned commodities for ex- 
port 

Grain sales reported by the Chica- 
go CSS Commodity Office for the 
week were as follows: Domestic 1,- 
051,230 bu. corn, 8,668 bu. wheat, 
1,359 bu. oats, and 650 cwt. dry edi- 
ble beans. Export: 6,969,675 bu. 


wheat. 
The Minneapolis Commodity Office 
of the 


CCC reports sales to or 





through the trade of 451,787 bu. of 
wheat, 1,183,077 bu. of corn, 83,322 
bu. of barley, 8,400 bu. of oats, 112,- 
846 bu. of rye and 560 919 bu. of flax 


Included in these sales were 55,035 
bu. of wheat and 550,000 bu. of flax 
for export and 374,469 bu. of high 


protein wheat to or through the grain 
and milling industry. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF F LiFe 


Trend Toward Larger, 


Fewer Elevators Noted 


TORONTO—As a natural result ol 
increasing costs of operations, larger 


farms, the movement of population 
to urban centers and the improve 
ment in communications, Charles 


Kroft, president of the McCabe Grain 
Co., Ltd., sees an increasing trend 
in the elevator business leading to 
larger, faster handling and fewer ele 
vators. 

Mr. Kroft was speaking at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting when the di- 
rectors announced a net profit of 
$320,307 for the year ended June 30, 
1954, 8.6% less than the net of $350,- 
135 reported in the previous fiscal 
year, 

The crop now being harvested, be- 
sides being much smaller than the 
average, will be a difficult one to 
handle, Mr. Kroft declared. Howeve1 
because of the large carryover in the 
hands of farmers he felt that a 
satisfactory movement through e'e 
vators and terminals was assured. He 
added that the company is maintain- 
ing its position as export and do 
mestic shippers and, speaking of trade 
in general commented, “Canada's 
status in world markets at present 
has been seriously affected by present 
international restrictive marketing 
policies and the accumulation of tre- 
mendous surpluses in the hands of 
exporting countries. The ultimate out 
come of these policies or any adapt- 
ation of them cannot be 
however, as long as Canada has grain 
for export she will have to meet the 
demands of consumers regarding 
quality, price and freedom to bar- 
gain.” 


foreseen; 


Drouth Program 
Running Smoothly, 
Officials Report 


WASHINGTON 
reaching Commodity Stabilization 
Service headquarters here indicate 
that the drouth feed program is now 
running smoothly and that the orig- 
inal setbacks caused by lack of in- 
formation have now been corrected 

The major problem in the plan 
consisted of dealers’ reluctance to ac- 
cept farmer purchase orders which in 
turn are used to obtain dealer certi- 
ficates which are used in the purchase 
of replacement stocks of grains or 
feed sold to eligible livestock feed- 
ers in drouth disaster areas 


Field reports 


The situation is now turned about, 
it is reported, and the certificates are 
selling in some areas at premiums 
above their full value. This condition 
exists where local merchants want 
to use the certificates to obtain local 
supplies of oats, barley, grain sor- 
ghums or corn. 

In commenting on the smoothness 
of the operation, Walter C. Berger, 
chief architect of the program, notes 
that while the discount on the desig- 
nated grains is $1 cwt., this discount 
provides for a three-to-one sale of 
grains either as grain or in 
drouth mixed feed. 

The drouth program probably will 
run clear through the winter until 
new pasture is available. There are 

nly minor signs of a break in the 
widespread drouth conditions which 
would indicate any possibility that 
the program can be ended. 

There is no major change in the 
present method of handling the 
drouth, although it is possible there 
may be some accelerated efforts to 
promote pasture in some areas where 
better moisture conditions develop in 
addition to the funds which are now 
available through the Agricultural 
Conservation Program. 


these 
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Early Close Seen 
For Great Lakes 
Shipping Season 


BUFFALO, N.Y. Great Lakes 
vessel operators are tapering off 
their operations in what probably 
will be their poorest season, tonnage- 
wise, since the 30's. 

Some marine men estimate that 
“the vast majority of lakes freight- 
ers will be laid up before mid-No- 
vember,” at least two weeks earlier 
than in recent years. 

Principal reason for the _ early 
close of the shipping season is the 
lack of cargoes to haul—notably the 
heavy industry bulk cargoes. A lack 
of grain-storage space here has en- 
abled vessel operators to gather some 
revenue by laying up ships with grain 
cargoes 

Already there are more ships in 
Buffalo harbor loaded with grain for 
winter storage than at any time 
since the 30's. 

A total of 23 ships is laden with 
grain, two more are being loaded and 
another is scheduled to be filled with 
grain for the winter storage fleet. 
Twenty-two of these ships contain 
7,963,704 bu. of grain against 852,093 
bu. stored afloat in the harbor at this 
time last year, according to the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange. 

Last year there were 46 
stored with grain here when 
shipping season ended. 


ships 
the 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


Nebraska Consolidated 


Names 2 New Officers 


OMAHA—J. A. Mactier, president, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, has announced the appoint- 
ment of two new officers of the firm. 
R. W. Clemons has been named secre- 
tary-treasurer of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated and E. Stuart Johnson, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Clemons has 
been with the company for 16 years 
and Mr. Johnson since 1952. 

Last week it was revealed that 
C. B. Hanson, bakery sales manager, 
has been named a vice president of 
the company and that Edward M 
Curtis, Sr., is a new director. 


— —BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Chicago Millers Club 
Holds Ladies Night 


CHICAGO—More than 100 mem- 
bers and guests of thé Chicago Mill- 
ers Club, with their ladies, turned out 
for the annual “Ladies’ Night” pro- 
gram, held at the Furniture Club here 
the evening of Oct. 5. 

Furnishing the entertainment were 
Aunt Jemima and Mr. Quaker, two 
trade mark characters of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. Aunt Jemima sang 
and Mr. Quaker sang and presented a 
dramatic reading. The cocktails, din- 
ner and entertainment were followed 
by dancing to music furnished by the 
Westinghouse Short Circuits, a musi- 
cal aggregation comprised of West- 
inghouse employees. 

James N. Chisam, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, president of 
the club, opened the meeting. Harry 
T. McKay, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Chicago, as chairman of the 
program committee, presented the 
program. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be Dec. 2, and the program will be on 
“Instrumentation.” A representative 
of the Taylor Instrument Co., Chi- 
cago, will talk on measuring devices 
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Program Announced for Grain 
Sanitation Conference Nov. 14-16 


KANSAS CITY have 
announced for an extensive program 
at the National Grain Sanitation 
Conference, to be held Nov. 14-16 at 
the Aladdin Hotel in Kansas City. 


Plans been 


The program will be conducted 
under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, with the 
assistance of the Millers National 
Federation 

Speakers will include entomolo- 


gists and others from industry, the 
government and colleges. 

The program will provide informa- 
tion on various grain sanitation prob- 
lems and on measurs to prevent, con- 
trol or clean up unsanitary conditions 
from the farm to the mill. 

tegistration will take place Nov. 
14, and then speaking and discussion 


sessions will be held Nov. 15-16, 
Speakers 
Among the first speakers Nov. 15 
will be Howard W. Files, vice presi- 


dent of Pillsbury Mills, 
apolis, who will discuss “Mill Man- 
agement and Sanitation.’ George P. 
Larrick, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion commissioner, Washington, is 
another speaker, and his topic will 
be “Cleaner Foods Through Coopera- 
tion Between Processors and the 
Food and Drug Administration.” 


Inc., Minne- 


L. S. Hitchner, executive secretary, 
National! Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., will report on recent legisla- 
tion pertaining to residues in or on 
raw agricultural commodities. 

W. W. Dykstra, biologist, predator 


and rodent control division, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of 
Interior, will outline new develop- 
ments in rodent control at the farm, 
elevator and processing plant levels. 
Randall Latta, head, stored products 
insect section, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, will discuss 
developments in protection of stored 


grain against insect destruction and 
contamination. 
The subject “Does Contaminated 


Grain Contribute to Air Borne Con- 
taminants?” will be discussed by 
William Schoenherr, entomologist, 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill, 


Economic losses from milling in- 
fested wheat will be described by 
B. A. Burquest, associate biologist, 


Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis 

Eric Kitely, entomologist, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
speak on the subject “Technique for 
Determining Contaminants in Wheat, 
Flours and Finished Paul 
McSpadden, sanitarian, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will report on rodent and insect con- 
tamination of grains and 
while in 


Cereals.” 


cereals 
transit. 

Grain Storage 

Opening the Nov. 16 sessions will 
be a talk by W. V. Hukill, agricul- 
tural engineer in charge, grain stor- 
age investigations, USDA, Iowa 
State College, Ames. He will explain 
techniques for drying and cooling 
grain in farm storage. Storage prob- 
lems in country elevators will be dis- 
cussed by Leo E. Holman, transpor- 
tation and facilities branch, USDA, 
Washington 

The role of extension in promoting 
better grain sanitation will be out- 
lined by M. P. Jones, extension ento- 
mologist, USDA, Washington. 

Grain sanitation programs in three 
states—Virginia, North Dakota and 
Kansas--will be described by other 
speakers—-Dr. J. O. Rowell, extension 


entomologist, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg; Wayne Col- 
berg, extension entomologist, North 
Dakota State College, Fargo; and 
Dell Gates, extension entomologist, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

A film on the use of grain protect- 
ants and high frequency radio waves 
will be shown through the courtesy 
of the stored products insect section, 
U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

There will be a panel discussion of 
the Khapra beetle, and then a ques- 
tion and answer period will conclude 
the conference. 

Herman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, will give the welcoming talk 
Nov. 15. Moderators of the confer- 
ence sessions will be George B. Wag- 
ner, entomologist, Pillsbury Mills, 
Minneapolis; Prof. D. A. Wilbur, en- 
tomology department, Kansas State 
College; Harold Goossens, sanitarian, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; and Mr. MeSpadden. 


—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Wages Raised 


TOLEDO, OHIO Members of 
AFL American Federation of Grain 
Millers Local 58 ratified a new one- 
year contract with Norris Grain Co. 
which provides a 6¢ hourly pay in- 
crease and improved shift differential 
premiums, Fred Kunz, local president, 
announced. The pact raises the aver- 
age wage to about $1.80 an hour, he 
said. It affects 41 employees. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Dr. G. W. Irving, Jr., Heads 
USDA Research Service 


WASHINGTON Dr. Byron T. 
Shaw, administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service in the US. 
Department of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced appointment of Dr. George 
W. Irving, Jr., as deputy administra- 
tor in charge of research. In this 
position Dr. Irving will coordinate 
investigations of the 16 branches in 
ARS engaged in studies covering 
many fields of agricultural science. 


——=<SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Boxcar Lag in 
Buffalo Reported 


BUFFALO Buffalo grain interests 
report that a shortage of boxcars 
for elevator loadings exists in Buffalo. 

A check of elevators disclosed that 
one major railroad had only seven 
cars coopered for grain and meal 
loadings, it is claimed. Dozens of 
these type cars could have been used 
if they were available, it is reported. 
One grain executive said the short- 
age has been apparent for several 
weeks, with railroads doing little or 
nothing about the situation. 

“There is no apparent reason to 
justify the shortage,” he said. 

“Business conditions on a national 
basis would indicate the railroads 
should have plenty of coopered cars 
on hand to satisfy the industry. Our 
opinion is they have cut off too much 
help, particularly in shutdowns of 
car shops, to permit them to repair 
cars for coopering purposes as fast 
as they are presently needed.” 

The Corn Exchange reported all 
railroads serving elevators tight on 
boxcar supply. 








BISCUIT, CRACKER MEETING — Members of the board of directors of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers Association of America met at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 


recently to 


discuss association affairs. 


Seated (left to right) are: George W. Burry, Burry Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, 
N.J.; Hanford Main, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island City, New York; 
B&C president, J. S. Vander Heide, Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Walter H. Dietz, B & C secretary-treasurer; George H. Cop- 


pers, National Biscuit Co., New 


York, N.Y.; and K. F. MacLellan, United 


Biscuit Co., Melrose Park, Ill. Standing (left to right): J. R. Quigg, Rich- 
mond Baking Co., Richmond, Ind.; W. Tilghman Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; F. J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest Biscuit Co., Burlington, Towa; 
Carl H. Wortz, Jr., Wortz Biscuit Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; and Paul Schulze, Jr., 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, HL. 





Steady Prices for Better Milling 
Wheat Expected During October 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —. Lower 
prices for feed grains, steady prices 
for better types of milling wheat and 
slightly lower prices for less desir- 
able milling wheats are probable dur- 
ing October, according to the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at 
Kansas State College 

The persistent rise in prices of high 
protein, strong gluten wheat since 
mid-June, has advanced prices of this 
type of wheat to a point where do- 
mestic sales of CCC stocks are being 
made in the spring wheat area. It 
is expected that the CCC selling 
price will constitute an effective up 
per limit to prices. Information is not 
available to indicate the proportion 
of CCC stocks that possesses the de- 
sired milling characteristics. It is 
probable that only limited quantities 
of hard red winter wheat would meet 
the qualifications. However, it is like- 
ly that a considerable quantity is 
available in the spring wheat region 

During September, prices for the 
less desirable milling wheats de- 
veloped a tendency toward weakness 
after these prices had approached net 
loan leve's. Further slight declines 
are probable. The demand for this 
type of wheat is weak—being limited 
primarily to export and minor pur- 
chases for mixing with the stronger 
types for milling. There have been 
several spurts in export activity re- 


cently, but most of the movement 
came from CCC stock and conse- 
quently was not fully reflected in 


the market. The bulk of these wheats 
will eventually be impounded in the 
loan program but it is expected that 
sales will be sufficient to depress 
prices to slightly lower the 
economists said. 

The overall U.S. supply of feed con- 
centrates relative to the number of 
livestock to be fed during the season 
beginning Oct. 1 is about equal to 
last year’s supply. Drouth greatly af 
fected the outturn of this year’s feed 
grain crops which will make it neces- 
sary to use feed grains carried over 
from previous crops. This, coupled 
with the price support program, is 
expected to offset somewhat the usual 


levels, 


downward price pressure of the fall 
season. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported on Sept. 1 that “feed 
crop prospects for the country as a 
whole were reported poorest in the 
18 years of comparable record for 
Sept. 1.” Feed grain prospects im- 
proved in August, with a near 3 
billion bushel corn crop in sight. Oats 
and barley production each is sec- 
ond largest on record 

On an over-all basis, feed grains 
appear adequate for the feeding sea- 
son beginning Oct. 1. However, rough- 
age is in short supply in drouth areas 
and pasture condition is reported to 
be second lowest for Sept. 1 since 
1936. U.S. supplies of feed grains may 
be supplemented by low-quality wheat 
imported from Canada. 

Utilization of corn, oats, and barley 
during the first quarter of 1954 was 
10% larger than during the compar- 
able quarter a year earlier. Increased 
demand for feed grains accompanied 
the increase in numbers of hogs and 
poultry this spring 


“BREAD I8 THE GTAFF OF LIF E~ 


U. K. Leads Buyers 


WINNIPEG—-Almost 


wheat 


6,000,000 bu. 
of Canadian and flour was 
worked for export for the week 
ended Oct. 9, or roughly 1,400,000 
bu. under the previous week. The 
total included the equivalent of 887,- 
000 bu. as flour and of this 317,000 
bu. were for International Wheat 
Agreement destinations, 

The U.K. remained the largest in- 
dividual buyer, with the Netherlands 
in second place. Class 2 wheat sales 
were 2,241,000 bu., with the ULK. 
taking 1,703,000; jelgium 332,000, 
and Switzerland 183,000 bu. The re- 
mainder was worked to Colombia. 

IWA wheat sales of 2,846,000 bu., 
included 1,253,000 bu. for Nether- 
lands, 692,000 to Japan, 372,000 to 
India, 349,000 to Germany, 121,000 


to Austria, and 40,000 bu, to Belgium 
The remaining small parcel was sold 
to Norway. 
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Corn Stockpile 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. appears to have under 
either through loan or 
inventory account, nearly a_ billion 
bushels of wheat as of Sept. 15, 1954, 
according to an analysis of its recent 
reports on price sup- 
activities for the 1954 crop 
and its inventory statement covering 
only the period ending July 31, 1954. 

Reflecting its accelerated’ sales 
on 1948-49 crop corn, CCC re- 
substantial drop in this com- 
shows as of July 31, 
1954 ownership or loan control of 
approximately 760 million bushels. 
With unofficial new crop corn fore- 


its control, 


Simultaneous 
por ting 


drive 
veals a 
modit as it 


casts of approximately 3 billion bush- 
els it is now sensed that demand for 
the major feed grain will pull out 
better than 200 million bushels from 
the bix CCC stockpile during the 


it feeding year. 

In commenting on the present crop 
yeal program CCC notes that 
hea impounding of all crops under 
loan and relatively slight withdrawals 
from loan have boosted loan retentions 
of the 1954 crops well above those 
of last year as of Sept. 15. With the 
exception of flaxseed and dry edible 
virtually all other crops under 
upport show a heavier loan 
holding for this year than in 1953 
at the same time 

In these reports the item of cotton- 
seed oil does not fully refleet condi- 
current, The July 31, 1954 re- 
port of the CCC inventory of this 
commodity shows CCC ownership of 


curre! 


loan 


bean 
price 


tion 
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Wheat Controlled by CCC 
Nears Billion Bushel Total; 


Shows Decline 


approximately 875 million pounds 
However, at a recent oilseed industry 
meeting here the industry was in- 
formed that the CCC inventory net 
position was approximately 500 mil- 
lion pounds. 


1954-Crop Wheat Under Support 

Farmers in 42 states put 232,763,- 
846 bu. of 1954-crop wheat under 
price support through Sept. 15. Of 
this total the greater portion is ware- 
house-stored wheat. (See _ table). 
Wheat loan redemptions and deliver- 
ies under support have been very 
small with 231,990,210 bu. still under 
loans and purchase agreements as of 
Sept. 15. 

Total placed under support this 
year compares with 239,456,416 bu. 
of 1953-crop wheat under support 
through Sept. 15, 1953. Loans and 
purchase agreements on 1954-crop 
wheat are available to producers 
through Jan. 31, 1955. 

As of July 31 there were 776,837,- 
422 bu. of wheat in the inventory of 
COC. 

CCC Costs 

The investment of the CCC in 
price-support commodities as of July 
31, 1954 amounted to $5,980,269,000 
made up of loans outstanding of $2,- 
320,214,000 and the cost value of in- 
ventories, $3,660,055,000. As of July 
31, 1953, the investment was $3,549,- 
443,000, of which loans outstanding 
amounted to $1,176,650,000, and in- 
ventories $2,372,793,000. 

The net realized program loss on 


1954-Crop Grains Under Price Support 
Through Sept. 15 


Farm stored 


lows 

WW 55,732,550 
Ita bu 13,019,170 
ile i, bu 94.650 

! 33 230 62 
ik bu 724,670 

b 

! ! in owt 
‘iy ruhue wt 119,947 
l t 112,156 


Warechouse-stored 


Purchase 


loans agreements Total 
176,157,900 873,396 82 763.846 
20,676,702 137,835 $4,033,707 
TR5.478 1,350 RR1.458 
10,155,567 27,775 $3,716,971 
RHO,974 13,747 1,599,391 

6,422 . 6,4 
16,061 9 15,490 
6,817,184 6,526 6,973,657 
973,123 $28,768 1,414,077 





Nearly 15,000 Tons Unbleached Flour 
Called for in U.N. Invitation 


NEW YORK United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund issued Sept. 27 two bid invita- 
for a total of 14,986 net metric 
tons unbleached flour. Sealed or tele- 
graphic bids will be received at 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York, 
until 12 noon (EST), Oct. 18. 

Invitation B-2999 calls for 6,003 
net metrie tons, shipment of which 
may be scheduled under two delivery 
plans. The first plan requires 3,488 
metric tons net weight delivered free 
UNRWA warehouses at Beirut 

metric tons net weight 
free into UNRWA _ ware- 

Homs, Aleppo and Da- 
mascus. Beirut shipments must be 
made in four deliveries with 362 
tons not later than Nov. 15, 
1,042 metrie tons not later than Dec, 
15, 1,042 metric tons not later than 
Jan. 15 and 1,042 metric tons not 
later than Feb. 15. Homs shipments 


tion 


into 
and 2,515 
delivered 


houses at 


metric 


must be made in three deliveries of 
100 metric tons each to arrive not 
later than Dec. 15, Jan. 15 and Feb. 
15. Three shipments of 75 metric 
tons each are to be delivered to 


Aleppo not later than Dec, 15, Jan. 
15 and Feb. 15. Three shipments 
scheduled for Damascus must be de- 
livered 644 metric tons not later 
than Dec. 15, 673 metric tons not 
later than Jan. 15 and 673 metric 
tons not later than Feb. 15. UNRWA 
reserves the right to increase or de- 
fer deliveries. 

The second plan is an alternate 
one by which the 6,003 net metric 
tons of flour may be scheduled for 
shipment delivery cost and freight 
Beirut (berth terms) with 2,223 
metric tons to arrive not later than 
Nov. 15, 1,890 metric tons not later 
than Dec. 15 and 1,890 metric tons 
not later than Jan. 15. 

Delivery instructions on invitation 
B-3000 require the total quantity of 
8,983 net metric tons to be delivered 
cost and freight Port Said (berth 
terms) to arrive not later than Novy 
2. 

Invitations are being issued on a 
world-wide basis and suppliers may 
bid on total quantity or part thereof, 


provided such part corresponds to the 


(Continued on page 28) 





price support operations for July 
totaled $41,009,959. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1954, the pro- 


gram loss on price-support operations 
totaled $419,477,074. 

Price-support operations of CCC 
are financed in large part by bor- 
rowings. In August the authorization 
for total borrowings was increased 
from $8,500,000,000 to $10 billion by 
Congress. 

The CCC reserves a_ sufficient 
amount of this borrowing authority 
to purchase at any time all loans and 
other obligations held by lending 
agencies under the corporation's pro- 
grams. As of July 31, 1954, CCC had 
in use $6,182,000,000 of this author- 
ity; actual borrowings amounting to 
$4,291,000,000 and obligations to pur- 
chase loans financed by lending agen- 
cies amounting to $1,891,000,000. This 
left a statutory borrowing authority 
available of $2,318,000,000. However, 
other current operating and contin- 
gent obligations of the CCC amount- 
ing to $460,000,000 may be liquidated 
by the use of borrowing authority, by 
proceeds from sales of assets or other 
collections, or by reductions of com- 
mitments. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF 


Australia Gets 
Wheat Pool Plan 


OF LIFE 


CANBERRA Agreement of the 
Australian states on a_ five-year 
Wheat Industry Stabilization Plan 


has been announced by the Common- 
wealth Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture. The plan, subject to ap- 
proval by a wheat growers’ referen- 
dum now in progress, provides that 
growers will receive 14s. ($1.57) per 
bushel for all wheat sold for home 
consumption for the crop years 1953- 
54 through 1957-58 unless the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement price falls 
below that level, and guarantees an 
export price sufficient to cover the 
cost of production for f.a.q. wheat, 
f.o.r. ports. 

Under the agreed plan, the Wheat 
Board will continue as the sole au- 


thority for the marketing of Aus- 
tralian wheat. For each crop year, 
the Wheat Board will establish a 


pool, or fund, consisting of the pro- 
ceeds from domestic and export sales. 
Such proceeds will be shared by 
growers less operating expenses. 


————SREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Panel Set for Oct. 22 


Machine Accounting 


WICHITA—-Application of machine 
accounting to flour mills and the 
grain industry wi!l be the subject of 
a panel discussion by the Flour Mill 
and Grain Accountants Assn. meet- 
ing here at the Allis Hotel Oct. 22 
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Frederick J. Lingham 


Fred J. Lingham, 
Former Federal 


Mill Head, Dies 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. Frederick J. 
Lingham, retired president of Feder- 
al Mills, Ine., Lockport, N.Y., and a 
national figure in the flour milling 
and grain industries and in govern- 
ment, died at his home in Lockport 
Oct. 10 following an illness of more 
than a year. He was 78. 

Mr. Lingham headed Federal Mill 
from 1920 until his retirement in 
1949 when the Federal property was 
transferred to the International Mill- 
ing Co. At that time Mr. Lingham 
had completed 56 years in the mill- 
ing business, 42 of them at Lockport. 

Among his distinguished services 
to the milling industry are two terms 
which he served as president of the 
Millers National Federation. 

Mr. Lingham was born in Belle- 
ville, Ont., in 1875, starting in the 
milling industry with the Anchor 
Mill Co., Superior, Wis., in 1893. He 
was a flour broker in New York and 


3oston from 1896 to 1907, when he 
joined Federal Mill as treasurer. 
Mr. Lingham was a former presi- 


dent of the New York State Mill- 
ers Assn., and attained national prom- 
inence as a member of the U.S. Food 
Administration organized by former 
President Herbert Hoover during 
World War I. 

Mr. Lingham was made an honor- 
ary member of the MNF in 1943. He 
was chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Flour Ceilings and Sub- 
sidies in 1944-45. 





Era of Greatest Progress Lies Ahead, 
GMI Stockholders Told by Harry A. Bullis 


SAN FRANCISCO—-With the 
sistance of an upward-moving econ- 
omy, General Mills, Inc, is at the 
threshold of its greatest progress, 
explained Harry A. Bullis, the com- 
pany’s chairman of the board, at the 
second regional stockholders’ meeting 
in San Francisco Oct. 8 

Mr. Bullis reviewed the company’s 
achievements and briefed stockhold- 
ers on future plans at the 4 p.m. 
meeting held in the Colonial Room 
of the St. Francis Hotel. A special 
animated motion picture depicting 


as- 


General Mills’ operations and 26-year 
history was shown. 

Traveling with Mr. Bullis were 
Gordon C. Ballhorn, vice president 
and comptroller; Beverly Steffen, 
home economist, and Cy Plattes, pub- 
lic relations manager. In charge of 
the program at San Francisco was 
E. O. Boyer, vice president and head 
of the company’s Pacific Coast Sper- 
ry Division. 

General Mills will conduct similar 
meetings for stockholders in Chi- 


ntinued o1 pawe s) 
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Importance of Quality Control 


Emphasized at AACC Meeting 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Qual- 
ity control was described as “another 
pair of eyes in manufacturing pro- 
cedure and a measure of the con- 
scientiousness of management” by 
Frank R. Schwain, national president 
of the American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, at the annual Tri-Sec- 
tion meeting of the group at Kansas 
State College here Oct. 8-9. 

Mr. Schwain, who is with Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was one 
of several speakers on the Oct. 9 ses- 
sion which stressed, in addition to 
quality control, the use of liquid fer- 
ments in the baking process. Aboui 
85 persons from the three AACC sec- 
tions in the area attended the meet- 


ing as well as a number of the na- 
tional officers of the association. 
Quality control should be active 


in phase of milling and baking oper- 
ations, Mr. Schwain said. Failures in 
control can be attributed to (1) poor 
raw materials, (2) poor formulation, 
(3) inferior equipment, and (4) hu- 
man errors. While the chemist is 
directly responsible for control, the 
truth of the matter is that the chem- 
ist cannot do too much about quality 
control without the support and di- 


rection of top management, he de- 
clared 
Can Aid Management 
There are a number of ways in 


which a cereal chemist can aid man- 
agement in the responsibilities of 
quality control, the speaker said. 
They include (1) developing product 
standards, (2) maintaining product 
standards, (3) minimize analytical 
chores by using statistical charts. 
(4) develop a brand consciousness, 
(5) simplify chemical terminology 
and procedure, (6) continually ex- 
amine competitive products for both 
good and bad features and (7) make 
greater use of charts to study opera- 
tions. 

A first-hand description of the new 
ferment process of  bread- 
making developed by the American 


stable 


Dry Milk Institute was given by 
Richard P. Choi, Chicago, a repre- 
sentative of the institute. Mr. Choi 
detailed the process and gave the 


formula of the ferment which is com- 
posed of natural ferment products 
and nonfat dry milk solids. He also 
discussed the formula for the dough. 
The speaker listed a number of lo- 


cations where the new process is in 


use, including bakeries in Gastonia, 
N.C.; New Haven, Conn.; Burlington, 
Vt., and Montevideo, Minn. Nearby, 


a new installation is being completed 
at Markwardt’s Bakery, Joplin, Mo. 

An excellent appraisal of the bak- 
ing industry and its present-day de- 
velopment into a highly mechanized 
was given by T. H. Bar- 
nard, Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa. Mr. Barnard outlined the cur- 
rent major influences in bakery pro- 
duction: (1) bulk handling, (2) auto- 
matic scaling of ingredients, (3) li- 
quid ferments, (4) continuous con- 
trollable doughing, makeup, baking, 
cooling and packaging. 


operation 


Handling in bulk may be of dry 
or liquid products in total use or 
partial, in-plant bulk handling, Mr. 


3arnard said. Dump bins, conveyors, 
elevators, sifters, hoppers, automatic 
and the necessary auxiliary 
take over the burden of in- 
transportation and delivery at 
the ultimate point of scaling, he 
said, in showing a diagram of such 
an operation. The critical physical 
characteristics of dry materials as 
they affect bulk handling (1) 


scalers 
devices 
plant 


are 





granulation, (2) hygroscopicity, (3) 
friability, (4) density and (5) abra- 
siveness. Flour has proved itself 
readily adaptable to bulk transporta- 
tion, but there are varied problems 
when dealing with such ingredients 
as milk powders, sugars and other 
bakery ingredients. 

The same factors affecting the 
handling situation also must be con- 
sidered in the automatic scaling of 
ingredients, Mr. Barnard said. When 
analyzing a liquid ingredient as to 


its characteristics, the following 
properties must be considered: (1) 
viscosity-temperature relations, (2) 


effects of temperature in storage on 
color, rancidity and flavor, (3) crys- 
tallization, (4) bacteriological stabil- 
ity and fermentability, (5) density 
and (6) sanitation and clean-out. 


Liquid Ferments 


A main portion of Mr. Barnard’s 
discussion was on liquid ferments. He 
recommended that the use of dry 
milk solids is implied in a worthwhile 
ferment, and that his tests have 
shown that the place of milk solids 

(Continued on page 25) 
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William A. Chain, 
Milling Veteran, 
Dies at 77 


ABILENE, KANSAS-—-William Al- 
bert Chain, 77, a leading flour miller 
of Kansas for many years, died here 
Oct. 8. Mr. Chain suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage Oct. 6 and did not re- 
gain consciousness. 

For more than 30 years Mr. Chain 
was manager of the Security Milling 
Co., Abilene. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, and also 
president of the Abilene National 
Bank. 

Mr. Chain came to Abilene in 1913 
to become manager of the Security 
firm, an organization which had its 
beginning in 1888 and which was in- 
corporated as Security Milling Co. in 
1907. Mr. Chain remained as manag- 
er for 31 years until 1944, when he 
disposed of his interests along with 
those of his associates to the present 
owners, headed by T. L. Welsh. His 
son, John H. Chain, Oklahoma City, 
continues as a stockholder and a di- 
rector of the new organization. 

Although retiring as manager of 
the Security plant, Mr. Chain re- 
tained his interest in the Acme Flour 
Mills Co. of Oklahoma City. 

Active in civic and business affairs 
in Abilene, where he made his home, 
Mr. Chain in 1950 was elected presi- 
dent of the Abilene National Bank, 
the largest of four banks in the city. 
He also was active in the Eisenhower 
Foundation in Abilene and was a 
member of the Rotary and Elks 
Clubs, and the Abilene Country Club. 





Surviving are his son, John H. 
Chain, assistant general manager, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 


City, and three brothers. 
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$1 Million Elevator 
Planned in Kentucky 


HENDERSON, KY.--Construction 
of a grain elevator in Henderson, Ky., 
is being planned by James C. Ellis, 
Owensboro, Ky., business man and 
farmer. It will cost an estimated $1 
million, 
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GMI’S CHICAGO OFFICE TO MOVE — General Mills, Inc., has announced 
completion of plans to move its regional headquarters office from 208 8. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, into a new office building to be constructed in suburban 
Park Ridge, Ill. The new building will be a modern, two-story structure with 
40,000 sq. ft. of floor space. It will be located on a 3-acre tract at 460 South 
Northwest Highway. Construction is to begin immediately, and occupancy by 
General Mills personnel is scheduled for April 20, 1955. The company will 
employ 150 office employees at that location, 





Annual Report of 
General Mills Wins 


Award Seventh Time 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual re- 
port of General Mills, Inc., has been 
judged the best annual report of the 
milling industry by a board of judges 
in the Financial World magazine 
survey. The firm has earned the 
award seven times. 

Charles H. Bell, General Mills 
president, has been invited to re- 
ceive the bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
at a special Annual Awards Banquet 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, New York, on Oct. 25. Mak- 
ing the presentation will be Weston 
Smith, originator and director of the 
surveys. Some 1,400 business and 
financial executives from the U.S. and 
Canada are expected to attend the 
banquet 


—_——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FIRM FORMED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS-—-F. A. Man- 
glesdorf Seed Co., Inc., Atchison, 
Kansas, has been granted a charter 
to deal in seed, feed, grain and other 
agricultural products. F. A. Mangles- 
dorf is resident agent. 
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Shawnee Milling’s 
Fire Loss Heavy 


SHAWNEE, OKLA.—-Fire resulting 
from a choke-up in an elevator head 
partially destroyed the feed mill of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. Oct. 
8. Quick action by the fire depart- 
ment prevented the fire from spread- 
ing to adjoining warehouses and dam- 
age was confined to the top two floors 
of the feed mill. 

Enlarged in 1943, the feed milling 
structure is a considerable distance 
from the new grain elevator which 
was finished several months ago by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co. and the 3,500 sack flour mill. The 
flour milling plant had been built in 
1934 to replace an older structure 
lost in a fire. 

Fire department estimates of the 
loss in the feed plant blaze were 
around $150,000, but company officials 
believe that losses may exceed $200,- 
000. Leslie A. Ford, president of the 
company, said that the damage to the 
mill was extensive enough to cause 
a shutdown of Shawnee feed opera- 
tions but that customers will con- 
tinue to be furnished feed from ware 
house stocks and other sources. Plans 
will be discussed soon to rebuild a 
new feed milling unit. 


U.S. Asks Dismissal 
Of Charge Against 
A-D-M, Officials 


MINNEAPOLIS A recommenda- 
tion that a conspiracy charge against 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, and 
two individuals be dismissed was 
made last week in U.S. District Court 
here by C. K. Richards, special assist- 
ant to the attorney general. 

The company and R, R. Winters, 
former official, and Ellis D. English, 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. division, had been 
charged with conspiring and alleged 
ly making false statements to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in connec- 
tion with export subsidies under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

The indictment alleged that certain 
flour for export was milled from grain 
containing Canadian grain and not 
just U.S. grain as stated in the ap- 
plication to CCC, 

Along with Mr. Richards’ dismis- 
sal recommendation, ADM _ pleaded 
guilty to 20 counts of the indictment 
charging technical violations of the 
IWA subsidy program. 

It was pointed out that the com- 
pany had voluntarily refunded to 
CCC $90,000 in subsidies received for 
that portion of the flour made from 
Canadian wheat. The refund was 
made late in 1952 
6 THe STAFF 
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Wheat Loan Rate 
Differential Asked 


FT. COLLINS, COLQO.--A recom- 
mendation has been made to the di- 
rector of the grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C., that government loan 
rates on poor milling and baking 
varieties of winter wheats be estab- 
lished at rates lower than for wheats 
of desirable milling and baking qual- 
ily. 

The recommendation was made by 
the Colorado committee of the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, in cooperation with the 
grain trade and the Colorado A and 
M Extension Service 

It is suggested that wheat samples 
for all loans be classified as to de- 
sirable and undesirable winter wheat 
varieties. As wheat is graded for 


eligibility for loans, the off-varieties 
might be given a 15¢ bu. lower loan 
rate than the ones meeting the needs 
or standards for good bread baking 
quality wheat. 
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Flour Business Volume 


Shows Very Little Change 


Flour buying was generally cau- 
tious last week, although one chain 
baker took on a 30-day supply of 
hard winters, and over-all sales totals 
were not very much different from 
the previous week’s volume, 

Purchases in the Southwest were 
made at about 40¢ sack higher than 
the booking level of last July, point- 
ing up a situation that could develop 
into widespread reversion to price- 
date-of-shipment procurement shortly 
as most hard winter contracts have 
about run out. 

Spring wheat flour costs advanced 
further last week, led by the boost in 
cash wheat premiums for milling 
grades, and buying was restricted to 
a few fill-ins. Production, meanwhile, 
held to a wood pace, 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 47% of capacity, compared 
with 50% the previous week, Sales 
by mills in the Southwest averaged 
34% of capacity, compared with 33% 
the week before, In the central states 
slightly better volume was indicated, 


with sales estimated at 55 to 60% of 
capacity. 
The United Nations International 


Children’s Emergency Fund Agency 
has asked for bids Oct. 18 on 14,986 
metric tons of unbleached flour for 
shipment to the Near East. Trade 
sources say that little, if any, is 
likely to be purchased in the U.S 
since clears are very tight. 

Toronto reports that firmer price 
basis appears to be developing in 
the U.K., which will work to ad- 
vantage of Canadian mills. The out- 
look for larger mills in Canada is 
considered fairly good, but smaller 
mills face depressed conditions, 

U.S. flour production averaged 99% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
101% the previous week and 98% a 
year ago. Output was off in all areas 
except the central states. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business was on 
the dull side again for spring wheat 
mills last week, and the volume av- 
eraged 47% of five-day capacity 
compared with 50% the week before 
and 146° a year ago. 

Bakers, except those in need of 
immediate fill-in supplies, were wary 
of taking on any supplies as prices 
continued to edge up along with cash 
wheat premiums. A_ sluggish mill- 
feed market also didn't help matters 
any when it came to pricing flour. 
Flour quotations advanced 15@16¢ 
sack in the week ending Oct. 8. 

Purchases were largely small lots, 
required by bakers who did not place 
as much on the books during the 
round of buying in late August. In 
general, spring wheat flour users are 
well booked ahead, and unless some 
unusual and unexpected market 
changes occur, the prospect for the 
immediate future appears to be more 
of the same, Some buying on price- 
date-of-shipment continues, 

The market for clears was routine, 
and prices of these grades did not 
advance as much as those for patent 
flour 

Family flour trade was quiet, al- 
though shipping directions were fair 
to wood. Prices on nationally-adver- 
tised brands were unchanged. Ship- 
ping directions in general—including 
bakery flour—were reported good. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 





averaged 108% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 113% the 
previous week and 119% in the com- 
parable week last year. For the en- 
tire Northwest, operations averaged 
97% of capacity, compared with 100% 
the week before and 105% last year 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 113% of five-day capacity 
compared with 120% the previous 
week and 96% a year ago 

Quotations Oct. 8, 100-Ib. cottons 
Standard patent $6.8076.85, short 
patent $6.9076.95, high gluten $7.35 
first clear $6@6.55, whole wheat $6.70 
“6.75, family $6.90 7.85 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A rather bold ap 
proach to the flour buying problem 
taken by a few bakers last week 
caused a mild improvement in the 
sales volume in the Southwest last 
week. At least one baker purchased 
his 30-day requirements even though 
prices continued at the year’s high 
mark and were well above the book- 
ing levels of last July. Few others 
followed suit, for those who pur- 
chased last week bought only spot 
requirements and others continued to 
order out on the old bookings and 
showed signs of going to p.d.s. when 
these prices expire and if values fail 
to decline. 

Sales averaged 34% of capacity last 
week in the Southwest, against 26% 
in the previous week and 33% a yea! 
ago. 

In the bakery flour trade the week 
was marked by the first fairly ex 
tensive order at the market by a 
baker since the heavy go-around of 
business last July. Since July, prices 
have shown a steady advance, and 
except for one fair dip in the market 
bakers have shown no buying interest 
The sale of about 30 days’ supply to a 
chain baker last week was at a price 
around 40¢ above the low point of the 
year and reflected the situation that 
bakers may have to accept the ad 
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vance in flour prices since July for 
extended purchases in the future as 
well as for p.d.s. type buying. 


Actually, bakery flour business 
again was slow last week aside from 
the one fairly good sale. Production 
continued at a good pace, and the 
backlog of July orders was further 
reduced. Family flour sales remained 
relatively insignificant. There was 
little export demand, The UNICEF 
agency in New York asked for offer- 
ings Oct. 180f1% ash,11% protein 
clears from U.S., Mediterranean and 
European mills. Total order is for 
337,000 sacks, but little if any of the 
quantity can be expected out of US. 
since clears are very tight. 

Quotations, Oct. 8, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.27@6.32, standard 
95% patent $6.170 6.22, straight $6.12 
“16.17, established brands of familys 
flour $6.40@7.70; first clears $4.854 
5, second clears $4.75@4.80, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.35 4.80 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
35%, compared with 33% the pre- 
ceding week and 10% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good. Prices Oct. 8 were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack higher, compared 
with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: New flour business 
continued last week to be stymied by 
high prices. Many bakers, confronted 
with a shrinking backlog, showed in- 
terest, but none was tempted beyond 
small lots for nearby shipment. Even 
a modest break in current prices 
would probably bring a tide of busi- 
ness such as has not been experi- 
enced for weeks. Prices were slightly 
under the preceding week in spite 
of a further firming of cash wheat 
premiums due to meager offerings of 
acceptable milling wheat. Shipping 
directions were slow. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent in cottons, en- 
riched $6.50@6.60, bakers’ short pat- 
ent in papers $6.15@6.20, standard 
$6.05 @6.10, 

Oklahoma 
100% and sales were 30.3%, 
pared with 63.1% a week 
Family buyers took 70.6% 
ings and bakers 29.4. 


(Continued on 
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Durum Product Sales Show Gains; 


25-75% Blend to Get Emphasis 


Purchases of granular blends and 
semolina blends showed a pickup last 
week, due partly to the activity of 
one major buyer and also the neces- 
sity of a number of other manufac- 
turers to fill in on nearby supplies 

One spaghetti canner and a number 
of other manufacturers that help sup- 
ply the firm bought supplies of 50-50 
blend to take care of needs for an 
extended period. This activity led to 
somewhat broader coverage by othe 
manufacturers. 

Durum products millers this week 
were notified by the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn, that the 
organization has agreed to a sugges- 
tion submitted by the millers that 
50-50 blends be discontinued in favor 
of blends containing 25% durum and 
75% hard wheat. The proposal was 
made in order to extend the very 
short durum supplies as far as pos- 
sible. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week reduced its estimate 
of durum production to 7,963,000 bu 
from 8,698,000 bu. estimated in 
August, indicating a shortage of even 
greater severity. 


Durum wheat advanced 5¢ bu. in 
all weight categories, with the top of 
the scale reaching $4.40 bu. at Min- 
neapolis. Granular blends, 25-75, were 
quoted at $7.70@7.75 bulk, Minne- 
apolis, on Oct. 11, with semolina 
blends 50¢ ewt. higher. 

Durum wheat 
Minneapolis Oct. 


prices delivered in 
8 were as follows: 


13.50% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib $4.25@4.40 
9 Ib 4.207 4.35 
8 Ib 41.15@4.30 
17 Ib 4.10@4.25 
6 Ib 4.05 @ 4.20 
» Ib 3.95 @4.10 
4 lb. . 3.85 @4.00 
»3 Ib, . 3.74@3.90 
2 Ib 3.64@3.80 
1 Ib 3.50@3.70 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


apacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Oct 4.8 3 168,500 179,518 106 

Previous week 168,500 *185,391 110 

Year ago 168,500 198,233 117 


Crop year 
production 
1954 2,235,706 


July 1-Oct. 9, 1953 2,470,182 
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Millfeed Demand 
Generally Light; 
Prices Uneven 


Mil feed trading showed some im- 
provement in the central states last 
week, but interest remained on the 
dull side in the Northwest and South- 
west. Some slight advances in bran 
and middlings were recorded at Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, but Kansas 
City values were about unchanged. 

Formula feed business remained 
generally slow in the Northwest, al- 
though some manufacturers noted a 
slight pickup in interest. The princi- 
pal block to improvement, feed men 
say, is the continued low price for 
farm products in relation to feed 
costs. 

Poultry feeds, a major item in the 
line, are suffering because of the 
very depressed egg markets. Farmers 
in many cases are feeding straight 
grains while others are buying only 
limited quantities of concentrates to 
be used with their grains, and the 
volume of complete laying feeds be- 
ing sold is sharply below what it 
should be for this time of the year. 
Also, many are seeking the lowest 
price formulas available. 

On the other hand, demand for 
hog, dairy and beef feeds is showing 
a normal seasonal upturn, some man- 
ufacturers say, and if it were not 
for the sharp recession in poultry 
feed buying, the picture would be 
much brighter. 

Some improvement in the demand 
for feed and a fair upturn in produc- 
tion were noted by mills in the 
Southwest last week. This is a trend 
that is expected at this time of the 
year with cooler temperatures and 
higher feeding requirements enter- 
ing the picture. 

Such improvement has been long 
overdue since the industry has strug- 
gled through another drouth period 
and unfavorable weather conditions 
which in sOme areas have been ex- 
perienced for the fourth year in a 
row. Cattle feed demand has begun 
to pick up, but the inquiry for regu- 
lar cattle feeds has been tempered 
by the general use of drouth rations 
in designated counties. 

An air of pessimism prevailed 
among feed manufacturers in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Oct. 6. Continuing declines in feed 
prices, and lower prices for finished 
products form a formidable road- 
biock to improved feed buying. 

Feed prices have declined steadily 
in the last several weeks, and this has 
encouraged prospective customers to 
hold off. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,627 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 52,498 in the 
previous week and 50,398 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
700,264 tons as compared with 690,- 
334 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 





——BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Sept. 28, 1954 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo t : 
Afloat on 15 
Lakes 
Totals . Ke 700 ‘ 
Previous wee} Lie al 1 
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Wheat Futures Prices 


Return to Lower Levels 


Cash Wheat Continues to Climb at Minneapolis; 
1955 Winter Wheat Prospects Look Better 


Wheat futures prices were mostly 
lower in the week ending Oct. 11, but 
July contracts at Minneapolis and 
Chicago moved up. Cash wheat at 
Minneapolis continued to advance, 
meanwhile, and the higher protein 
types climbed as much as 4¢ bu. in 
this period. Prices for the more de- 
sirable grades have reached a point 
where purchases from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks have become at- 
tractive, and these transactions have 
shown a sharp increase in the past 
few weeks. 

The dry areas in the Southwest 
received some welcome rain last 
week, and the outlook now is consid- 
ered more promising than it did a 
while back. Export sales of wheat 
showed good expansion last week, 
but the impact on the market was 
not important since the wheat is 
coming out of CCC stocks. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
slightly less wheat under loan through 
Sept. 15 than a year ago, although 
the percentage of the crop under 
supports is larger because of the 
lower outturn in 1954. No significant 
change was made in the October crop 
estimate, released Oct. 11, except for 
a trim in the very short durum crop. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 11 were: Chicago December 
$2.17%-%, March $2.19%-%, May 
$2.18%-%, July $2.07%-%; Minne- 
apolis December $2.41%, May 
$2.36%%, July $2.29'2; Kansas City 


December $2.29%, March §$2.28- 


2.28%, May $2.23%, July $2.11%. 
Production Lower 
The USDA estimated ail spring 
wheat production as of Oct. 1 at 


183,358,000 bu., off from the Septem- 
ber forecast of 186,235,000 bu. The 
durum crop is now calculated at 
7,963,000 bu., reduced from 8,698,000 
bu. as indicated in September. 

Farmers put 232,763,846 bu. of 
1954-crop wheat under price support 
through Sept. 15. This included 55,- 
732,550 bu. of farm-stored wheat, 
176,157,900 of warehouse-stored, and 
873,396 bu. under purchase agree- 
ment. This total compares with 239,- 
156,416 bu. of 1953-crop wheat put 
under price support through Sept. 15, 
1953. The CCC’s latest report of non- 
committed inventory shows about 754 
million bushels under direct govern- 
ment ownership 

Among export sales last week, the 
largest transactions were made with 
Yugoslavia and Germany, the former 
taking a total of 5% million bushels 
and Germany 4 million. Peru, Israel 
and the U.K. were reported together 
to have purchased about 750,000 bu. 
Germany was said to be in the mar- 
ket for an additional large quantity 
of wheat on Oct. 19. While the en- 
larged export demand, made possible 
mostly under the government's new 
surplus disposal program, will reduce 
over-all supplies, the direct effect on 
the market is minimized because free 
market wheat is not involved 


Receipts Lighter 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 





1,405 at Duluth. Of the Minneapolis 
receipts, 48 cars were for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. 

With offerings smaller and demand 
fairly good, premium ranges for cash 
wheat strengthened as compared with 
the futures. Trading basis on ordi- 
nary to 12% protein wheat was up 
2@3¢ for the week with 13% pro- 
tein and higher lots 4@5¢ higher. 
Strength in the high protein wheat 
permitted CCC to sell some of its 
holdings to mills at prices advanced 
to the CCC formula price plus car- 
rying charges. This served to place a 
sort of a ceiling on the cash wheat 
situation for the time being at least. 

Trading ranges on Oct. 7 were as 
follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or 1 northern spring 12@ 
17¢ over December, 12% protein 154 
20¢ over, 13% protein 22@30¢ over, 
14% protein 30@38¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 39@47¢ over, 16% protein 494 
57¢ over. These ranges were based 
on 58-lb. wheat with 2¢ for each 
pound over 58; under 58 Ib. discounts 
were 34 7¢ for each pound down to 
50, when they ran from 5@7¢ for 
each pound under. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.50%, and the durum 
11.01%. Bids for durum wheat were 
up 5¢. Demand held good for the lim- 
ited offerings. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis on Oct. 8 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary . $2. 
12% Protein 2.5 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 


0 





Protein premium for over 16% 
le 
1% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


60 Ib 4¢ premium 
9 Ib 2¢ premium 
57 Ib 3¢ discount 
6 Ib 7¢ discount 
55 er ee 12¢ discount 
54 Ib 17¢ discount 
53 Ib 22¢ discount 
52 Ib 27¢ discount 
51 Ib 32¢ discount 
Oo Ib 


37¢ discount 
pound lower 


Under 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each 


Other Discounts 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture l¢ each %% on 14 to 


14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 


14% % 
Prices Off Slightly 

Wheat prices were slightly lower 
at the start of this week on the 
Kansas City cash market. Premiums 
had their first real break in several 
weeks, with the main weakness com- 
ing in lower proteins. Good milling 
wheat held rather firm, with the only 
change being a 1¢ decline a week ago. 
By Oct. 11 the range for ordinary 
No, 1 dark and hard winter wheat 
was 212%4¢ over in contrast with 
343%¢ over a week ago. For 12.5% 
protein the range was 10@41¢ over 
and in the 14% bracket it was 174% 
47¢ over. There was little change in 
the direction of the futures, with the 
December basic future holding to 
around $2.29 and the close on Oct. 11 





CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
MOURN SRO ROE oA NOS 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (COWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing mille reporting 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of and to the 


eurrently in The 
total estimated 


areas by 


production to capacity 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed In percentages 
Oct. 4-8 *Previous Oet y et. 6-10 et, 7-11 
1954 week 1953 195 1951 
Northwest 711.°64 737.375 77 4¥ TAOLGSS 834,339 
Southwest 1,240,940 1,274,129 1,248,933 1,274,200 1,242,874 
Buffalo 573.702 607.904 193.793 19.741 HOS al 
Central and Southeast 74,790 531,201 606,929 60,245 77.006 
North Pacifie Coast 02.429 116.121 99,180 103,984 278,177 
otal i 136 106.720 i21,09 is8.1 t.44a0 027 
Percentage « tota! 1 utput 7 ; 
*he ed 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week July 1 to 
Chet. 4-8 Previous Oct. 5-9 Oct. 6-10 Oct, 7-11 ret & Oct, 9, 
1954 week 1953 1952 195) 1954 1953 
Northwest 4 10 105 4 lel 9,688,622 PO. O11, 405 
Southwest ” 9s ut as “1 17,610,908 17,146,320 
Buffalo 12k l os 113 111 70,528 7,911,646 
Central and 8S. EK ah) i? oO 83 st 95.951 8.0680,504 
Pacific Coast 4 { Kt a3 7s 1204,907 + 840.490 
lotals 99 101 ws ” i) 16,679,217 16,264,961 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
day week Flour o a »-day week Mlour % ma 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Oct. 4-8 70.850 418.971 ao Met 4-8 232,500 251,005 108 
Previous week 79,850 HO ARO 03 Previous week 232,500 261.7464 115 
Year ago 274,850 7H87E 100 Year ago 82 500 103.127 119 
wo years ago 140.600 89. 638 &5 Two years ago 'k. 500 281,058 100 
Five-vear average 95 ive-vear average 101 
ren-year average 94 Ten-year average 6 


*Revised 


Principal 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Ineluding Wichita and Salina) meres 


mills in Minnesota, in 


eluding Duluth st Paul North Dakota 
day week Flour % me Montana and lows 
capacity output tivity b-day week Flour % me 
Oct. 4-5 1,021,350 991,969 98 capacity output tivity 
Previous weel 1,021 1,015,649 100 Owt 41.8 ‘81.250 160.189 o5 
Year ago 1,021,500 973,057 96 Previous week ist aU *472,611 os 
Two year aco. 1,019,750 O84 56 97 Year ago uae 0 160.130 5 
Five year average 111 Two years ago 62,000 198.627 $1 
Ten-year average 78 Five-year average g2 
Ten-year average a6 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised 
Mills in Iilinois, Ohie, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentuc ky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal mills on the North Pacific Const 
SIS, NIOOF EIA RBG OASEER TENCE: Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
day week Flour %e me Washington Mills 
capacit output tivity day week Flour % we 
Oct. 4-8 671,400 73,790 85 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 871,400 *531,201 79 Oct. 4-8 15.000 184.429 aa 
Year ago 671,004 606,929 90 ; +17 ae 4 
Two years ago 671,400 80,245 83 Previous wee! £5,000 196,631 44 
det et gin cd +4 Year ago 20.000 185,740 a6 
Sen.wear avernes wo years ago 130,000 192,361 a4 
*Revised Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average fi 
BUFFALO "Revised 
day weel lous a Portland and tnterior Oregon Mills 
capacity sutput ivits Oct. 4-8 135.000 114,000 &7 
ret. 4-8 159,500 73,703 124 Previous weel 133,000 179,610 oo 
Previous week 9 500 17,904 1% Year ago 133,200 113,440 86 
Year ago 159.500 93,105 Ws Two years ago 122.000 111,035 81 
Two vears ago 159. 800 19.741 113 Five-year average ao 
Five-year average 111 Ten-vear average aw 
Ten-year averaue 10 *Revised 
MILLPERED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oet. & and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and 8t Jowepl (2) principal mille of Minnesota, lowa. North and Bouth 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapol St. Paul and luluth- Superior (3) mills of 
htuffalo, N.Y Production computed on the baste of 72% flour extraction 


Southweast* 


Weekly Crop vear 


Northweat’ 
Weekly Crop year 


tuffalot 
Weekly Crop year 


Combined ** 
Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date production to date 
et, 4 5,129 369,116 14 i 192,828 11,144 148,320 h0,627 700,264 
I’re KO] f14.s541 PIiMe 152,408 
Two wh i 6,36 l 97 11,487 »3,85 
195 on 17.19 15,198 02.67 9.910 140.470 0.498 400.944 
9 19 9,576 16,14 16,809 10019 145,333 1,485 731,718 
1951 16 t44,84 16,53 217,664 10,841 148 480 12,632 713,387 
1950 14 180 1 11,357 7,937 140,404 6,142 722,538 

*Principal mill oo74% f total capacity. TAll mille. thevised 





wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 8 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


tion of harvesting operations. West of 
the Cascades harvesting is about 
completed, but a good part of this 


No, 1 Teark and Hard 5 1% 2.794 
No. 2 lark and Hard 10% (2.79 wheat is of a quality that it will not 
=~ oo a ~ nae 45} qualify under government loan, hav- 
cc. + mon K% ing too high a moisture content. Some 
~~ er 4 p+ was not even harvested, East of the 
No. 4 Red 7 Cascade, especially in northern Idaho, 
there is sti!l wheat remaining in the 
Activity Limitec . - 
Acti ity ’ fields. It has been the worst year in 

Very litt'e activity was noted in 


history for harvesting conditions 
Pacific Northwest wheat markets last 
week, with exporters filling previous 
commitments but not doing any new 
business. The bulk of the wheat mov- 
ing is on old orders, with wheat mov 
ing under government loan. Mill buy 
ing is confined to special 
wheat. Favorable weather 
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NEBRASKA FIRM EXPANDS 

MONROE, NEB. The Monroe 
Grain & Alfalfa Co. will build a new 
elevator with a capacity of 217,000 
types of bu. Of concrete and steel, the struc- 


totaled 7 million bushels for the being $2.29%. Receipts totaled 888 
week ended Oct. 7, compared with cars last week, a good improvement 
8.9 million the previous week and 7.5 over the 627 of the previous week 
million for the comparable week a and 764 a year ago. Demand was 
year earlier. At Minneapolis receipts somewhat reduced and could be 
tapered off further with 1328 cars of | termed-only fair 

all c'asses received at Minneapolis and The approximate range of cash 


past 
two weeks has resulted in a resump- 


the ture will be erected by the Roberts 
Construction Co., Sabetha, Kansas 
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Soft Wheat Millers’ Group Hears Talk 
On Mill Technology, Farm Legislation 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—-A_ record 
attendance for a fall meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
125. turned out for the gathering at 
the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, 
N.C., Oct, 7-8. Millers, allied trades- 
men and guests were there from 10 
states 

Otis B. Jones, Rapidan (Va.) Mill- 
ing Co., president of the group, called 
the formal meeting together on the 
morning of Oct. 8, with Oscar Nel- 
son, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 


and president of the Association cf 
Operative Millers, as the first speak- 
er 


Mr. Nelson, in his talk on ‘“Keep- 
ing a Mill New,” stressed the 
necessity for constant vigilance in 
watching for needed changes to keep 
a mill abreast of developments. The 
King mill, built in 1945, he said, has 
undergone many revisions to keep it 
level with soft wheat production and 
technological developments. 

R. B. Dodds, vice president of the 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., New Haven, 
Conn., talked on developments in 
modern grain cleaning and milling 
methods. He made a report of pro- 
gress made in the last several years. 

Herman -Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Washington, D.C., gave a run-down 
on the political climate in Washing- 
ton and what the milling and grain 
industries might look for when Con- 
gress reconvenes, In the afternoon, 
Marvin McLain, director of the grain 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, discussed 
informally some needed changes in 
present farm laws. He talked of the 
relationship of the small grain pro- 
ducer to the government, and indi- 
cated that the present farm bill left 
some needed legislation to be done. 

A complimentary luncheon, cour- 


New 


tesy of the association, was held at 
noon, A cocktail party was held the 
evening of the previous day, courtesy 
of the Piedmont Soft Wheat Millers 
Allied Assn. On the afternoon of 
Oct. 7, a golf outing was held at the 


Starmount Forest Golf Course. 
At a breakfast meeting the morn- 
ing of Oct. 8, the directors on the 


NSWMA elected a new director, to 
fill the unexpired term of Lowell 
Armstrong, Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Louisville, Ky. The new director is 
Jack Middlecamp, of the same firm 


Dr. E. T. York, Jr., head of the 
agronomy department of North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, next 
talked about plant breeding and 


wheat which is adaptable to the areas 
east of the Mississippi River. The soft 
wheat producer, he said, is growing 
for quality more than the producer 
of any other type of wheat. Dr. York 
discussed the relation of fertilizer 
and nitrogen to protein. He said the 
proper use of nitrogen will aid the 
yield of wheat, but said an excess 
amount will produce a wheat with 
too high a protein yield 

The next meeting of the NSWMA 
will be at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 14, 1955. 
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Ralston Purina Buys 


Canadian Plant Site 


ST. LOUIS—George E. Pierce, a 
vice president of the Ralston Purina 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., and manager of 
the Purina plant in Woodstock, Ont., 
has announced purchase by his com- 
pany of a tract of land in Scar- 
borough Township near Toronto for 
expansion. 

A mill will be built sometime in the 
future on the 8-acre tract to manu- 
facture the full line of Purina feed 
for livestock and poultry. 
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Greek Wheat Price 


WASHINGTON— Purchase by the 
government of Greece during the 
1954-55 season of locally produced 
wheat will be made on the basis of a 
guaranteed average price of 3.4 
drachmas per oka ($2.40 bu.), accord- 
ing to the American Embassy, 
Athens. This price is approximately 
the same as the average price guar- 
anteed for deliveries to collection cen- 
ters during the 1953-54 season. Under 
the 1954-55 program, the government 
will purchase all wheat offered by 
producers. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 


ers National Federation, Chicago, 
went to Minneapolis last week on 
Federation business. 

s 


H. C. MeCraney, assistant purchas- 
ing agent for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis and Roy Dunn, regional 
purchasing agent, Oklahoma City, 
spent the past week on business in 
Texas 


B. V. Hopper, executive sales direc- 
tor for the Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, has returned from an extended 
trade trip through eastern states. 

= 

Completing its month tour of Can- 
ada as guests of the Canadian Wheat 
Board was a party of Japanese who 
conferred with board officials and in- 
spected grain and flour facilities in 
the Vancouver area. The group in- 
a representative of the Jap- 


cludes 








anese Food Agency and two flour 
millers. They are Shinsaku Egami, 
import planning section of the Japan- 
ese Food Agency; Masateru Yama- 
gami, vice chief of the products con- 
trol laboratory of Nippon Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., and Kohei Yamanouchi, 
director of the foreign business de- 
partment of Nisshin Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., both of Tokyo. The visitors 
were accompanied across Canada hy 
D. H. Treleaven of the Winnipeg of- 
fice of the Wheat Board and were 
met in Vancouver by H. H. Smith, 
manager for the board in Vancouver, 
and W. C. McNamara, assistant chief 
commissioner of the Wheat Board, 
Winnipeg. 
& 


Leslie F. Miller, chairman of the 
board, Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
progressing satisfactorily following a 
heart attack in his home at Wayzata, 
Minn., Oct. 6. He is confined to Ab 
bott Hospital, Minneapolis. 





Lower Export Prices 
Apply to Commodities 
Bought with U.S. Funds 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has advised buy- 
ers for export that Foreign Opera- 
tions dollars or other funds of the 
U.S. Government may now be used in 
purchasing Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned commodities for export at the 


reduced export sales prices an- 
nounced monthly 
Previous legislation had required 


the export sale of CCC-owned com- 
modities, when foreign assistance or 
other government funds (excepting 
Section 550 funds) were used, at the 
lower of the CCC cost or the domes- 
tic market price at the time of sale. 
Usually, this was higher than the 
sales price of a commodity offered on 
the monthly export sales list 

This restriction on the use of U.S 
funds, which has been one of the 
conditions of sale outlined in CCC 
monthly export sales lists, was omit- 
ted from the October list announced 
Oct. 1, The restriction was removed 
as a result of provisions of the recent- 
ly enacted Mutual Security Act of 
1954, from funds allocated on or aft- 
er July 1, 1954. The fund restriction 
had been in effect since passage of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 
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USDA "Concerned" Over 


Sugar Price Decline 


WASHINGTON-—The Under secre- 
tary of agriculture, True D. Morse, 
has expressed the concern of the de- 
partment of agriculture over the re- 
cent decline in sugar prices. This de- 
velopment has come as the current 
harvest season in the mainland sugar 
areas approaches. “This decline,” 
said Mr. Morse, “does not appear to 
be warranted by the present supply 
situation.” 

“All indications are that prospec- 
tive supplies of sugar under quotas 
for the remainder of the year will be 
needed to meet distribution and year- 
end stock requirements,” he said. 
“Although distribution for the year 
through September 25 was approxi- 
mately 263,000 tons below that for 
the corresponding period last year, 
the total quota this year of 8,200,000 
tons is 282,000 tons 
bution in 1953.” 

The under secretary explained that 
it became necessary last year to per- 
mit the importation and refining of 
over-quota sugar in order to enable 
refineries to operate at the year-end 
and have supplies for distribution 
in early January. Barring unforesee- 
able developments, it is not anticipat- 
ed that importation of over-quota su- 
gar for refining will be permitted in 
1954 

The fact that refiners can now pur- 
chase this year’s quota sugar and car- 
ry it over into next year without suf- 
fering a loss in price is an element of 
fundamental market strength, Mr. 
Morse said. A year ago the spot price 
of sugar was 40¢ lb. above the March 
future, whereas the current price of 
spot sugar is approximately equal to 
the March future and below the May 
future. Current prices, therefore, 
should not induce refiners to deplete 
their stocks as was the case last year, 
he pointed out. 

Mr. Morse further added that, “Al- 
though the department of agriculture 
would be loathe to cut supplies which 
probably will be needed or to inter- 
fere with normal market fluctuations, 
it is keeping the situation under close 
scrutiny and will not hesitate 
if action is warranted.” 


less than distri- 


to act 
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GMI Completes 
New Warehouse 


At Buffalo 


BUFFALO—Completion of a new 


warehouse has brought a 15% in- 
crease in the output of breakfast 
cereals and cake mixes at the Buf- 


falo plant of General Mills, Inc. 

The new warehouse, with 100,000 
sq. ft. of floor space for storage and 
shipment of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts has released more space in the 
nine-floor cereal plan for manufac- 
turing purposes. New lines of pack- 
aging machinery are being installed 

Employment at the cereal plant 
and the nearby flour mill has reached 
a new peak of about 1,400 workers 

The cereal plant is now turning 
out packaged products at the rate of 
700,000 Ib. a day. This is 100,000 Ib. 
a day above last year’s production. 

Nine 100-ft. high steel storage bins, 
each with a capacity of 9,000 cu. ft., 
have been erected. Sheathed in pro- 
tected corrugated-metal siding, they 
will hold flour before it is processed 
in the adjoining cereal mill. Con- 
veyor and pedestrian bridges between 
the bins and the mill have been com- 
pleted 

The warehouse was built on space 
obtained when a slip from the Buf- 
falo River was filled in. This re- 
quired about 30,000 cu. yd. of cinders 

Because a new retaining wall was 
needed, a concrete “beam” 270 ft 
long and 8 ft. high, was placed along 


the river bank. To provide a firm 
foundation for the building, 96 “H” 
type steel piles were driven to an 


average depth of 55 ft 

The warehouse, a one-story struc- 
ture, comprising four main bays and 
ten smaller has corrugated 
metal siding, a steel metal deck and 
concrete floors. 

The work was done by H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., engineers and_ builders, 
with headquarters in Cleveland. Fer- 
guson placed more than 600 tons of 
structural and reinforcing steel and 
poured nearly 3,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete to complete the project. More 
than 1,000 feet of track was laid 
for railroad spurs leading into the 
warehouse 


ones, 
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Robert Bishop Retires 


VANCOUVER--Robert T. 
well known in the western grain 
trade and manager here since the 
opening of the local office of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., has retired. He 
has just returned to the city after a 
trip to Great Britain and was the 
guest of honor at a farewell party 
given by the company in a local club 


Bishop, 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LiIFE— 


Kansas City Visitor 

KANSAS CITY-—A prominent visi- 
tor in the Kansas City grain trade 
Oct. 11 was Stanley Rand, New York, 


head of the buying mission in the 
U.S. government of Israel. Mr 
Rand’s mission handles all of the 


wheat and flour purchased from U.S 
sources by Israel. He was introduced 
around the Kansas City Board of 
Trade by James Doty, Doty Techni- 
cal Laboratories. 

Mr. Rand's present trip is to ascer- 
tain means of acquiring better grades 
of export wheat from the U.S. He 
had been in Manhattan, Kansas, Oct 
8-9 for the Tri-Section meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change 


Oct. Oct. 


1, il, 
1954— 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, In« 39% 26 39% 37% 
Allis-Chalmers 68% 45% 65% 68% 
Pfd. $3.25 134% 93% 112% 114% 
Aim, Cyanamid 53% 43% 495% 49% 
Pid, 110% 105% 110 110% 
A-D-M Co 42% 32% 40% 39% 
Borden 74% Site 68% 60% 
Cont, Baking Co. 23% 20% 224 22%, 
Pid, $5.50 99% 90% 99 99% 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co St 71% 82% 82y% 
Pid $7 183 


Dow Chemical 
Gen, Baking Co 
Gen, Foods Corp 


Pid. $3.50 . lol 

Gen, Mills, Ine. 
fd. 5% 124! 

Merck & Co 22 

Pid, $4 106% 
Natl, Biscuit Co : 

Ptd. $7 180 
Pillsbury M., Ine 

Pid, $4 . 104 


Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats (« 3: 
Pid. $6 155 
st. Regis Paper Co. 
Pid. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Inc 
sterling Drug ‘ 
Sunshine Bisec., Inc 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Victor Ch. Works 
Ward Baking Co 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cream of Wheat 2B wR 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 106% 107% 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 137% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 136 
Merck & Co,., S4 Pfd. 103 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 975% 
std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 91% 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 95 
United Biscuit of 

America, $1.50 Pfd. 103% 105 
Victor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 143% 145 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 104 105 


rHE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change 


Oct. Oct. 
1, il, 
1954 1954 1954 


High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 1% 2% 1% 4% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co... 140% 132 139% 139% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 22%, 18 20 19% 
Pid ba] 138 138 138 138 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gr, A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 197% 200 


Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 6 6% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

mm = $5 Pftd. 10514 107% 
Omar, Ine, 17% 18 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 7% 8% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept. 





23, 30, 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread, Pfd. B53 16 53 53 
Catelli Food, A 22% 13 21%, 22 

Consol. Bakeries 84 6% i*% 
Federal Grain 28 19 26 
Pfd 29% 26 29 
Gen. Bakeries 1% 5 7 
Inter-City Bakeries 15 13% 4 
Lake of the Woods 38% 27% 38 

McCabe Grain, A 18 12% 15% 
Mid Pacific Grain 27%, 14% 4 23 
Ogilvie Flour 36 30% 35 35 
Pid 165 150 165 165 

Std. Brands 344% 24 32% 34% 

Foronte Elevs 17 13 17 16% 

United Grain A Int, «(16 17 1i% 

Weston, George St 344% 5O int, 
Pfd., 114% 103 95% 102% 103 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 3.20 3.20 
Can. Bakeries 10% 10% 
Can, Food Products . 1.80 2.00 
Can, Food Products, A i 5 
Can, Food Products, Pfd, 35% 36 
Int, Milling, Pfd. 86 90 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 11461, 

McCabe Grain, B 16 20 
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KANSAS ADDITION UNDERWAY 

MOSCOW, KANSAS—A new 50,- 
000-bu. addition is now being built at 
the Thurow grain elevator here, the 
second increase within a year. Three 
new concrete stave bins each with a 
around 16,000 bu. are be- 
ing erected, bringing the capacity to 
about 200.000 bu 


cap acity of 
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Northwest Retail Feed 
Group Stages First 


Annual Dealers’ Clinic 


MINNEAPOLIS The first retail 
feed dealers’ clinic staged by the 
Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Inc., was he'd in Minneapolis Sept. 
27, with 35 association members in 
attendance. Officers of the group ex- 
pect to make this clinic an annual 
event. 

Members participated in the varied 
discussions, with the following han- 
dling these topics: Eldon Roddis, Rod- 
dis Feed Mill, Rochester, Minn., mer- 
chandising; Frank Heffelfinger II, 


King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis, 
live displays and farm calls; Joseph 
E. Donovan, Donovan, Inc., Albert 
Lea, Minn., machinery and equipment, 
and R. M. Serkland, Grain Products 
Co., St. James, Minn., advertising. 

Mr. Roddis, who is president of the 
group, said it is his belief that any 
feed dealer who doesn't give proper 
service to a farmer three times will 
lose him forever as a customer. 

It is necessary for the feed dealer 
to bring in farmer traffic and one 
way of doing it is to provide efficient 
grinding and mixing service, Mr. 
Donovan pointed out. Increased de- 
mand for 50-lb. bags prompted Mr. 
Donovan to install equipment to 
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speed production of this particular 
size of feed bag. He indicated it was 
more than paying for itself. 

Ranking high as attention-getters 
and traffic-inducers are live displays 
featuring poultry, pigs and calves, 
said Mr. Heffelfinger. He especially 
recommended the demonstration in 
which two pigs from the same litter 
are placed in a partitioned pen and 
given controlled rations, one of them 
being a balanced formula feed ration. 

Closing the all-day clinic was a 
discussion led by Mr. Serkland. In 
it he stressed the importance of di- 
rect mail advertising, supplemented 
by other customary methods such as 
newspaper, radio, television, etc., ad- 
vertising. 
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Man of Many 
Millstones 


By Edmund Ware Smith 
in Ford Times 


HILIP MacLEAN, of Northeast 

Harbor, Maine, may be, and 
probably is, unique in all the world. 
He has been a collector of millstones 
for 30 years. He has on hand more 
millstones than anyone else in both 
hemispheres 

Philip MacLean enjoys his distinc- 
tion and says so in a heart-warming 
Scotch burr. His peak supply of 
stones was 63, and they ranged in 
weight up to nearly a ton, But some 


of the older ones, dating back to 
1700 and before, were worn a bit 
thin. So Philip estimates that his 


stones average 1,500 lb. Thus his in- 
ventory weighed 94,500 Ib., or 47% 
tons 

Currently, Philip possesses and pre- 
sides over only 43 stones. But he 
would be deeply disturbed to learn 
of anyone who owns half as many. 
Even if this happened, the foresight- 
ed Scotchman has several aces in 
the hole which he can use to trump 
his claim to world distinction. 


Who, besides having more mill- 
stones than Philip, has at the same 
time the talent to carve wondrous 


miniature seagulls, fashion model 
boats, make violins, weave cloth from 
native wool, and grow flowers in a 
self-made greenhouse? Finally, is 
your candidate 80 years old? Philip 
MacLean is! 

He is full of merriment, remini- 
scence and rheumatism. His favorite 
cane is an old broomstick, which he 
uses uncomplainingly. He lives with 
his sister, Miss Annie, in a brown- 
shingled cottage. They get along fa- 
mously together, laughing and jok- 
ing and telling stories on one an- 
other. They weave cloth as a team. 
Miss Annie paints the boats and birds 
which her brother carves. 

We learned from Philip that the 
first millstones were imported to this 
country from Norway and Sweden. 
New Englanders learned later to 
make their own stones from native 
granite. They vary from five to seven 
feet in diameter, with a hole in the 
center, and channels chiseled from 
the center to the outer rim. The bot- 
tom stone is stationary, the top one 


turns--and the flour or meal runs 
out through the channe's and center 
hole. Philip's. difficulty in finding 


millstones to collect is matched only 
by the difficulty in transporting them 
from some lonely stream. Nowadays, 
some of the old mills are identifiable 
only by a sunken stone wall, a vine- 
hidden graveyard, an ivied cellar hole 
and a mossy stream with a millstone 
buried in its bed. 

no problem in storing 
millstones. Philip has a dozen or so 
on the grounds of Northeast Har- 
bor’s Kimball Hotel. There are twen- 


There is 
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ty-odd stones at Miss Annie’s place 
a short walk from Philip’s cottage 
From the center holes of several of 


these stones, good-sized birch trees 
are growing. 

“When the trees grow bigger, will 
they crack the stones?” we asked. 
“Or will the stones kill the trees?” 

“Time will tell,” said Philip, “and 


there’s plenty of that.” 

There is a sense of solidarity, or 
permanence, that you get from 
sociating with a millstone. This stone 
was the beginning of the bread of our 
triple-great grandfathers, sufficient 
through yesterday, today and many 
tomorrows. Just how did it come 
about that 80-year-old Philip Mac- 
Lean has more millstones than any 
man, and not one of them around 
his neck? | 

“I wanted something nobody else 
had,” says Philip. “It couldn't be 
money. It had to be heavy enough 
so no one could steal it. So I began 
to collect millstones, and I like to 
be known as the only man in the 
world who ever did.” 

To find Philip MacLean and his 
millstones, you drive south on Maine 
Route 198 to Northeast Harbor 
which is on Mt. Desert Island. At 
the post office, or the I.G.A. store, 
ask directions to the brown-shingled 
cottage of the millstone man. Anyone 
in town will gladly direct you 

e® @°e6 
CURIOSITY SHOP The office of 
the 100-year-old gristmill at Wau- 
toma, Wis., is a kind of curiosity 
shop. It is filled with historical ob- 
jects, some of them real art, some 
industrial artifacts. There is a big 
collection of Currier & Ives pictures 

The owner and proprietor, Phineas 
Walker, likes children. They are 
treated to as many “cuckoos” from 
his cuckoo clock beside the desk as 
they wish to hear. “We have another 
clock to tell time by,” says Mr 
Walker. “This cuckoo is a screwball! 
thing. If it strikes the right time, 
something is wrong!” A string at 


as- 





tached to the little door is frequent- 

ly pulled to make the “cuckoo” bird 

entertain a juvenile audience. 
Similarly, Mr. Walker likes to read 


and figures that his customers do, 
also. One corner of his office is 
filled with papers and magazines 
overflowing a round dining table 


flanked by easy chairs. On the floor 
are piles of books—everything from 
the “Collected Works of Continental 
Short Story Writers” to the ‘‘Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews.” 

When an item seems to move too 
slowly, Phineas rigs up a poster on a 
rope and pulley. The whole display 
dances up and down before the cus- 
tomer’s eyes whenever the front door 
is opened, and the item sells. If one 
of his customers has something like 
an old chest of drawers he wants to 
sell, he brings it to Walker’s office, 
marks it ‘For Sale $9” and sells it 

Other millers may be book lovers, 
fond of children, historically mind- 
ed, and accommodating in many 
ways. But Mr. Walker likes to be 
just enough different from other mill- 
ers to attract attention. He says he 
knows of millers who chew tobacco, 
but he chews stick cinnamon. Other 
millers may wear caps with duck- 
bill fronts, but he prefers a beret. 
Ordinary millers may do any one of 
a number of ordinary things to start 
and stop their business day. But 
Phineas Walker blows an ear-split- 
ting blast on a whistle that he got 
off an old locomotive that used to 
chug through town. 


ee @ 
MIND THE WHEAT, ALGY— Wheat 
in the streets, wheat in the dance 
halls and now wheat in the parlor. 
Hard pressed British farmers, unable 
to market their wheat because buy- 
ers are lacking or because it is too 
damp, are scouring their neighbor- 
hoods for suitable storage space. A 
corner of the farm or even the vil- 
lage street must suffice in many in- 
stances. One farmer is using his 
house. Admitted'y it is a large house 





“Some feller from down to Little Rock,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “was in to Buck Sawyer’s 
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mellered enough for anybody that’s fool enough to drink it’. 


bank the other day givin’ Buck 
a receipt for makin’ moonshine 
out of nigger meal and ship- 
stuff an’ he wound up by sayin’ 
the licker had to age for three 
months. ‘Three months be 
danged,’ says Buck. ‘These 
here hills may be everlastin’ 
but the folks that lives in ’em 
ain’t, an’ anythin’ around here 
that’s aged twenty minutes is 
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for it is one of the stately homes of 
England. Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 
has spread 50 tons of grain a foot 
deep through the principal rooms of 
his mansion, Ugbrooke Park, Chud- 
leigh, Devon. Most of the furniture 
has been moved elsewhere on the 
estate, but the larger pictures, some 
of Lord Clifford’s ancestors, are still 
on the walls. 

Lest anyone be concerned that 
Lord and Lady Clifford are sleeping 
through the wet English winter in a 
tent, it must be explained that they 
have yet another home, Lawell 
House, close by. His Lordship says: 

‘I have a small drying plant, but 
it would never have coped with all 
my grain this year, it has been 
so damp. My mansion is standing 
empty, and it occurred to me that 
it would make an excellent store 
With the doors and windows open the 
grain is drying nicely. It will remain 
there until next spring, when there 
should be a good market for it.” 


The commodity markets and the 
railroads have been and are mutually 
dependent, and they benefit mutually 
from each other’s contribution to the 
economy of the nation. Without the 
elaborate system of railroad grain 
rates that permits the storing, mer- 
chandising and processing of grain 
in transit, the commodity markets 
would lose an important part of their 
function in the grain industry. By 
the same token, without the com- 
modity markets to bring orderliness 
and stability to the marketing proc- 
ess, it is impossible to conceive how 
the incredibly large task of transfer- 
ring billions of bushels of grain from 
producer to consumer could be ac- 
complished.—Fred G. Gurley, presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe Railway. 


CAKE IN THE OVEN 


Rise feather-light and fragrant, while 
the slim 

Hands move allotted 
the dial 

Of the kitchen clock: during this 
interim 

Between no-cake and cake, one tip- 
toes, while 

No door must close with sharpness, 
lest you fall. 

Rise fragrantly and feather-light be- 
cause 

You are a birthday cake for someone 
tall 

From seven summers now, and his 
applause 

Will be important when you wear the 
greeting 

Of “Happy Birthday” around your 
candle-flame. 

And yet your final test will be the 
eating 

Of wedges of you after every game 

Is done, and pink ice cream is served, 
and you 

Attest he’s weathered seven summers, 
too.—Elaine V. Emans. 
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DEBASING A GOOD WORD 


HE EDITOR of Corn, a quarterly publication 
To the Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc., marvels at the way words can change their 
not in the dictionary sense but in the 
minds and on the tongues of people. When he 
went to school many years ago and for a long 
time after that, the word “calorie” was a fine, 
respectable word. The calorie (it was spelled 
“calory” then) had a role in life distinctly on the 
side of the angels, not of devils. It was of course 
a unit of heat, as it is today, but in time it be- 
came better known in its reference to food, as 
a unit measuring the heat-producing or energy- 
producing value of any kind of victual. 

3ack there in the simple times of which Corn’s 
editor is speaking people thought of the calorie 
as a necessity of life. A little later they thought 
of the vitamin in the same way. But today, as a 
result of a semantic upset which baffles many 
of us, the calorie has taken on a sinister meaning 
in the minds of millions. Among those advertisers 
and diet crackpots who sell their wares by 
shaming people into a guilt complex or scaring 
them half to death, the calorie is no longer a 
simple unit of heat or of energy production. The 
calorie has become the villain who makes you fat. 

Elsewhere in the world the calorie is still a 
respected thing. In countries like India and China, 
where the food crackpots are those who 
advocate eating more of anything and everything, 
including the skin of the nut and the bark of the 
tree (but not including, of course, the hair of the 
sacred cow), people are desperate for calories. 
There the calorie is not cursed as the cause of 
obesity but blessed as a savior from starvation. 


meanings 


only 


Corn’s editor finds that in supreme disregard 
for the facts about calories and a sort of fetish- 
worship of all the caloric mumbo-jumbo dissemin- 
ated by the purveyors of “health foods,” a cer- 
tain segment of the public has developed a low- 
calorie embracing a set of superstitions 
which would do credit to a witch doctor. To wit: 

1. High - foods, like meat, have no 
calories 

2. Fruits and 
have no calories. 

3. Dark bread 
white bread. 

1. Exercise does not help you to reduce. 

5. Heredity cannot possibly have anything to 
do with obesity. 


credo 
protein 


lettuce and green vegetables 


contains fewer calories than 


6. Some foods are actually “slenderizing,” in 
other words their consumption will remove weight. 
7. Any food containing sugar—-whether from 
corn, beet or cane—should, if possible, be replaced 
by a non-nutritive, synthetic 
sweetener such as saccharin and other coal-tar 


food containing a 


derivatives. 

These credos are not facts. Their falsity is ap- 
parent to all but the gullible. They deny or omit 
such basic facts as that a]l foods of nutritive value 
not solely the foods 
high in starch or sugar or fat, but the protein 
foods too, and even the fruits and greens and hence 
the salads. Another avoided and indisputable fact 
is that no food or food ingredient can actually 
take off weight, because no food has fewer calories 
than zero 


may be measured in calories 


Senseless deprecation of the calorie, thinks 
the editor of Corn, should be exchanged for in- 
telligent discipline at the dinner table. With very 
few exceptions, fat people are fat because they 
eat too much and because they are unwilling to 
shake than nod their heads at the sug- 
gestion of second helpings. The simplest of all 
the facts about that more of them 
idd weight and fewer of them diminish weight. 
And the simplest and most logical of all diet 
rules is the one that forbids big cuts in one class 


rather 


calories is 
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of highly 


foods, 
hydrate group to which bread belongs, without 
comparable and balancing cuts elsewhere in the 


nutritious such as the carbo- 


menu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


NOW WE HAVE ALL THE BUGS 


HE fissionable atom has taught us by this 
gy that the smallest thing may really be 
the biggest in potential. And in the world of food 
and feed experience has taught us that even the 
most insignificant insect is not too small to be 
a colossal menace. It is news, therefore, scarcely 
less terrifying than the tread of the four horse- 
men of the Apocalypse when another grain beetle 
adds itself to our great family of insect pests 

Such alarming information has come to us 
through the U.S. Department of Agriculture, which 
records the discovery in California and other west- 
ern states of the Khapra beetle, highly destruc- 
tive of grain in foreign countries, and the last 
serious pest of stored cereals to obtain a foothold 
in this country. 

The Khapra beetle is native to India, Ceylon 
and Malaya but has been introduced and has be- 
come established in England, Europe, U.S.S.R., 
China, Japan, Korea, Philippine Islands, Australia, 
Madagascar, Syria, Africa, Iraq and Nigeria. 

For many years we felt secure from this cosmo- 
politan pest of stored grain in the belief that our 
climate was too rigorous for it to survive the 
winter and become established. However, when 
we compare the published information regarding 
the temperature limits within which it can sur- 
vive and breed, we find that its ability to live 
under adverse weather conditions compares favor- 
ably with that of other serious pests of stored 
grain in this country. We may therefore expect 
it to thrive in many of our grain-growing regions 
and in our storage houses. 

For those who would like to know something 
about the biology and habits of this insect peril, 
it may be described as 1.8 to 3 mm. in length 
in the adult stage. It is of a pale red-brown hue, 
shading to dark brown or black. It is hairy on 
top, but often the hairs are rubbed off so that 
it has a slick appearance. The larvae are yellowish 
brown and clothed with long brown hairs; the in- 
tegument between the segments and the under- 
side of the body is pale yellow in color. Viewed 
from above the yellowish brown segments and 
paler skin separating them give the larvae a ringed 
appearance. 

The Khapra is somewhat of a scavenger. It 
prefers dried vegetable matter to animal matter 
as food. Grain seems to be its favorite fodder 
Under favorable conditions its larvae often appear 
in enormous profusion on the surface layers of 
binned grain, leaving quantities of barbed hairs 
that prove a menace in food or feed. 

Adult females lay up to 126 eggs. The life cycle 
varies in length from 4 to 6 weeks to several 
years depending upon the temperature and food 
supply. In India there may be as many as 12 gen- 
erations annually. The larvae are highly resistant 
to starvation and are said to live for months 
or years without food. 

The Khapra has but feeble powers of migration 
so that like other pests of stored grain, its spread 
has been accomplished through the avenues of 
trade. The habit of re-using grain and feed sacks 
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and the large volume of sales and exchanges of 
these bags between feed and seed dealers and 
farmers are responsible in part for the spread of 
the insect. The unrestricted shipping of seed, feed 
and grain from infested establishments has al- 
ready scattered it over a wide area and will cause 
a further spread unless restrictions are imposed. 
The transportation of infested grain, feed or seed 
in railway box cars can result in the wholesale 
contamination of the rolling stock of the country, 
with the danger that infestation will be experi- 
enced throughout the U.S. Most railway boxcars 
are so constructed that the end and side linings 
harbor large quantities of grain and milled cereal 
products that are always available for the estab- 
lishment of insect infestations. 

The beetle itself is not materially more re- 
sistant to fumigants and residual sprays than many 
other pests of stored grain. It is, however, more 
difficult to combat owing to the troublesome habit 
of the larvae of crowding into spaces in the struc- 
ture of buildings, bins, ete., where it is almost 
impossible to reach them with sprays or fumi- 
gants. Attempts at eradication from premises that 
have become infested have met with little suc- 
cess. v 

The fact that this charming creature does not 
spread rapidly of its own accord gives hope that 
by prompt action it can be prevented from spread- 
ing materially beyond its present distribution. 
But unless drastic measures are taken to prevent 
further dispersion it may prove to be as serious 
a pest of stored grain in this country as it has 
in others. The grain trade has its warning and 
should act accordingly in its own and the public 
defense. 
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WELFARE FUND PROTECTION 


"hae Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is urging employers to play a stronger 
role in assuming responsibility for administering 
the huge and swiftly growing employee welfare 
funds as one way to prevent abuses brought out 
in recent investigations. 

Welfare funds gencrally are financed by em- 
ployers, and now total some $22 billion, according 
to reliable estimates. Some 11.3 million persons 
are covered by welfare and pension plans. 

The Taft-Hartley Act provides that unions and 
management both take part in administering wel- 
fare funds covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Partly owing to weaknesses in the act, 
however, unions sometimes have assumed the 
major role in governing these funds, although em- 
ployers are the chief contributors 

It is important to recognize that it is good 
business and good human relations for private 
industry to concern itself deeply with these vast 
employee welfare funds. They should be so ad- 
ministered that benefits will accrue only to the 
working people for whom they were intended. 
This is the responsibility of management as well 
as the unions. When a welfare plan is unsound, 
or dishonestly administered, both labor, manage- 
ment and the public are hurt 

The chamber also has recommended that both 
employers and labor leaders cooperate in seeking 
legislation setting up strict standards for ad- 
ministration of welfare funds. 


“SR EAD IS THE STAFF OF Lift 


Secretary Benson of the Department of Agri- 
culture, reviewing the history of wheat acreage 
expansion during both world wars, points out that 
most the increase came in marginal land of the 
Great Plains. He says that high wheat prices and 
continuation of high supports both contributed 
to the dust bowl problems. He estimates that 8 
million acres should be returned to grass. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





U.S. Surpluses 


At a meeting of British Common- 
wealth nations in Ottawa, in connec- 
tion with the Colombo plan for giv- 
ing aid to underdeveloped countries, 
consideration was given at the Oct. 
7 session to a USS. offer to throw 
surplus farm products into the pot. 
The value has been assessed at $350 
million and the supplies will be used 
to raise the living standards of peo- 
ple in southeast Asia. 

The offer was contained in a re- 
port presented to the delegates by 
Samuel C. Waugh, U.S. under secre- 
tary of state. Under the terms of 
the offer surplus farm commodities 
could be sold to the nations con- 
cerned at going prices, payment be- 
ing made in currency of the pur- 
chasing countries. These funds would 
then be loaned back for investment 
in capital developments devised by 
the Colombo plan authorities. 

Canadian officials appear to be sat- 
isfied that the plan will contain the 
necessary safeguards to protect tra- 
ditional markets for some of the 
countries concerned are purchasers 
of Canadian wheat and flour under 
normal trading conditions. Canada, 
scheduled to contribute $33 million 
to the plan this year, has been ship- 
ping wheat as well as a small quan- 
tity of flour under the project though 
it has been stressed that the use of 
wheat and wheat products for this 
purpose was not entirely in accord 
with the original purpose of the plan 
which was to provide capital goods. 

Despite any safeguards adopted by 
the U.S. authorities in their methods 
of moving surplus farm products, 
there is always the danger that dis- 
tribution will take away business 
from other nations who do not have 
the advantage of a price supported 
domestic market. That thought is 
uppermost in the minds of Canadi- 
ans at the present time and though 
the U.S. offer is a generous one, it 
is felt that it has its dangers. 


Oats Quota 


The U.S. decision to impose a limi- 
tation of 40 million bushels on oats 
imports during the next 12 months 
caused no real concern in Canada un- 
der present conditions although the 
action in principle is looked upon 


with some anxiety. There is little 
doubt in the minds of Canadians 
that import limitations for coarse 


grains are now a permanent feature 
of U.S. farm policy. While price sup- 
port policies continue it is felt that 
the American farmers will get pro- 
tection from foreign suppliers, which, 
in the case of oats, means Canada. 
There is no disposition to deny that 
Canadian exporters cannot expect to 
benefit from the government pro- 
tected U.S. market. 

J. T. MeLean, executive secretary 
of the Manitoba Federation of Agri- 
culture, pinpointed the danger, how- 
ever, when he said that the restric- 
tions would aggravate further the 
unfavorable trade balance between 
the two countries. 

This, in turn, would reduce Can- 
ada’s purchasing power for Ameri- 
can goods, and because of this it is 
felt that the U.S. decision, if promot- 
ed into a general principle, may back- 
fire. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, speaking in 
Boston termed the limitation regret- 


table but not serious. He based this 
opinion on the reduction in the cur- 
rent Canadian oats crop, both qual- 
ity wise and quantity wise. In the 
crop year 1953-54 Canada exported 
65.9 million bushels oats to the U.S., 
the largest proportion being top mill- 
ing grades. Trade opinion is that 
Canada may not be able to fulfill 
the current year’s quota of 39,313,000 


bu. because of the adverse factors 
present. 
What could be more serious to 


Canada is the implementing of a 
proposal to limit barley imports by 
the imposition of a prohibitive extra 
duty on imports above 16.4 million 
bushels a year. Western European 
demand might take up some of the 
slack, it is stated, but the long term 
view for barley, and for oats as well, 
is not bright. 


w).K. Sales 


The Canadian mills are still the 
unchallenged leaders of the imported 
flour trade in the U.K. Figures re- 
leased by the government show that 
in the period January-August, 1954, 
imports from Canada totaled 220,- 
000 tons, with Australia providing 
only 15,000 tons and other countries 
8,000 tons. The U.K. millers sold 
10,000 tons, mainly to colonial terri- 
tories and dependencies, leaving a 
net import of 233,000 tons. In the 
same period of 1953, when the trade 
was still subject to control, as op- 
posed to the present year when free 
trade is effective, net imports were 
340,000 tons of which Canada pro- 
vided 260,000 tons and Australia 81,- 
000. The steep drop in total imports, 
attributed to trading conditions and 


to the release of government se- 
curity flour stocks onto the market, 
affected Canada by only 40,000 tons 
whereas Australia’s January-August, 
1953, sales of 81,000 tons were clipped 
by 66,000 tons. 


150 Years 


Canada has been exporting flour 
to the U.K. for more than 150 years. 
This point is brought out in the lat- 
est of the series of advertisements 
inserted by the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee in British baking 
trade publications. 

The first recorded export of flour 
from Canada was in 1802, according 
to information in the possession of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. There 
may have been earlier sales right 
at the close of the 18th century but 
the 1802 date is substantiated by the 
fact that Canada had a wheat sur- 
plus at the time. For many years 
thereafter flour played but a small 
part in Canada’s overseas business 
and it was not until the Minne- 
apolis mills challenged the then su- 
preme Hungarian flours in the U.K. 
that an all out attack on the mar- 
ket was made by the Canadians. 
Canada, however, can claim to have 
pioneered the trade. 


Churchill Record 


The port of Churchill, Man., has 
once again set a new record for grain 
movement for the current season. A 
total of 12.5 million bushels shipped 
out included large consignments for 
the U.K. market, under deals ar- 
ranged by the private trade. This 
year saw 36 shipments of grain ex- 
ported, compared with 31 last year. 
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Canadian Flour 
Production Hiked 


TORONTO—Though too early in 
the crop year to warrant assump- 
tion of better conditions for the 


flour milling industry, production fig- 
ures for August, published by the 
Dominion of Bureau Statistics, indi- 
cate a firmer trend. The output was 
reported at 1,812,296 bbl., compared 
with 1,423,562 bbl. in the same month 
a year ago, The current figure is still 
less than the 10 year August average, 
computed for the crop years 1944-45 
to 1953-54, of 1,857,083 bbl. but there 
is evidence of a better climate for 
the industry. 

Mills reporting operations aver- 
aged 72% of their combined rated 
capacity of 96,834 bbl. for a 26 day 
working period. Mills in July oper- 
ated 63.4% of their combined rated 
capacity for the same number of 
days. 

Ontario winter wheat production 
for August amounted to 147,981 bbl. 
compared with 193,392 bbl. for the 
same month last year. 

Exports movement in August was 
reported at 751,126 bbl. The U.K. 
increased its offtake from 239,472 
bbl. to 285,533 bbl. while other mar- 
kets, including those in Latin Ameri- 
ca, held steady. The largest boost 
was in Jamaica when the month's 
shipments were upped to 68,330 bbl. 
compared with only 19,500 bbl. in the 
same period last year. The figure is 
indicative of the acceptance of Ca- 
nadian branded flour in a market 
recently freed from control. 

Millfeed production for August 
1954 amounted to 59,772 tons com- 
pared with 47,169 tons for the cor- 
responding month last year. Bran ac- 
counted for 24,389 tons; shorts 26,- 
592 tons and middlings 8,790 tons. 








Overseas Newsnot es... ny te Northwestern Mitter's 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Millers Denials 


At times when unusual difficulties 
present themselves there is some 
quirk in the human makeup that 
prompts sufferers to look around for 
a scapegoat who can be soundly be- 
rated. 

Right now the British farmers are 
feeling the effects of a particularly 
bad harvest that has slashed the 
value of the crop and the U.K. miller 
is the scapegoat. C. L. Copeland, 
public relations officer of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers, came to the defense of his mast- 
ers when they were publicly accused, 
in the London Times newspaper, of 
maintaining a price ring against the 
home farmer, preferring imported 
supplies to the domestic crop, (The 
Northwestern Miller, Oct. 5, page 54.) 

Further shots have now been fired 
in the battle. A correspondent asks 
Mr. Copeland to explain why it is 
impossible to get more than the 
equivalent of $63 long ton delivered 
for best English milling wheat while 
middlings are being quoted at $67.20 
ton ex mill and superfine middlings 
at $2.80 ton more. 

The answer is simple, Mr. Copeland 
replied. It is that they are selling, 
each in its own field, competitively on 
a free market, their prices being de- 
termined by the normal factors of 
quality, availability, and the price of 


alternative products. Although the 
price of home grown wheat is cited 
by the critic Mr. Copeland points out 
that, in the main, middlings are pro- 
duced from a wheat mixture, the 
greater part of which comprises im- 
ported wheat of higher quality and 
therefore of higher cost. 

Mr. Copeland also asks the critic 
to acknowledge that the figure of $63 
received by the home farmer for 
wheat at the time of sale, is not the 
end of the story. Later, this amount 
will be supplemented by a deficiency 
payment, bringing him a net amount 
of somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$81.20 ton. Agreeing that the defi- 
ciency is made up by the taxpayer in 
the form of a subsidy, Mr. Copeland 
adds, however, that it is germane to 
point out that the price of flour, over 
the last 12 months or so, has been 
reduced from $123.48 long ton to 
$99.68, thereby reducing the bread 
subsidy and benefiting the taxpayer 
by $23.80 ton. 


Another Answer 


Kenneth A. E. More, using the 
same forum, describes a critic’s claim 
that the miller’s sole test of quality, 
and therefore, of price, as “absolute 
nonsense.” He goes on to say that the 
charge that the millers have got to- 
gether and formed a price ring 
against British farmers is equal 
nonsense of a most mischievous kind. 


It is as ridiculous as saying that mo- 
torists have got together to pay less 
for Fords than for Rolls Royces 
both admirable vehicles for their par- 
ticular uses. 

Mr. More sums up the situation by 
saying, “The fact is that under ex- 
isting free market conditions the 
overriding factor in determining 
wheat prices is the milling quality 
and suitability of the wheat for its 
ultimate use, which, of course, is for 
our daily bread. For that reason hard 
Canadian wheats have always com- 
manded a large premium over, for ex- 
ample, the softer Australian and even 
softer English descriptions.” 

The miller is the farmer's best 
friend for one’s best customer can be 
no other. Mr. More points this up by 
saying that the only way in which 
millers have got together in this par- 
ticular matter is to enter into a gen- 
tleman’s agreement among them- 
selves to give British farmers every 
assistance in their power in drying, 
storing and disposing of their wheat 
in this catastrophic harvest, and this 
with an eye to the national interest 
rather than that of the milling in- 
dustry. 


Shipping Snarl 


Complaints by foreign customers 
that the handling of their grain pur- 
chases from the Argentine has been 
chaotic has led to a change in pro- 
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cedures under government direction, 
through its monopoly selling powers. 

The National Directorate of Grains 
and has been responsible 
for the purchase of grain from the 
growers while the state trading insti- 
tute, known as IAPI, undertook to 
follow through on all selling arrange- 
ments. Foreign buyers made their 
purchases from IAPI and provided 
shipping for the transportations of the 
cargoes on dates fixed by charters. 
When all this had been done it was 
found, in many instances that the 
grain elevators department had failed 
to provide the cargoes on time, with 
the resu't that ships were lying on 
demurrage at Argentine river ports 
for as long as 60 days. 


Elevators 


In future, it is proposed that all 
deals will be handled by a newly 
formed specialized body, operating 


under the Ministry of Commerce, and 
entirely independent of IAPI. It is 
expected that the substantial simp‘i- 
fication in handling resulting from 
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the adoption of this system will lead 
to an end of the complaints. 


Ergot in U.K. 


Ergot disease has been reported 
among spring sown wheat in Lincoln- 
shire, Eng'and. Other counties have 
reported similar outbreaks on a mi- 
nor scale while a grain drying plant, 
handling combine harvested wheat 
discovered some of the black grains 
that evidence the presence of ergot. 

Contaminated wheat has to be re- 
fused by the mills for in rye the poi- 
son is known to have produced con- 
vulsive disorders and gangrenous con- 
ditions in both humans and animals. 

Officials of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture expect the incidence of ergot 
to be greater this year because of the 
exceptionally wet summer providing 
ideal conditions for the development 
of the disease. However, it is not ex- 
pected that the outbreaks or the ef- 
fects will reach serious proportions 
particular'y as the millers are on 
their guard against contaminated 
wheat entering their grists. Ergot is 
not classified by the authorities as a 
serious disease in England and its 
presence in a small proportion of the 
rye crop is normally taken for grant- 
ed. The few heavy outbreaks that 
occur are found mainly in Yorkshire 
and in the western half of the coun- 
try. Wheat, particularly the variety 
Rivet, and to a lesser extent barley 
are sometimes attacked, but ergot is 
rare in oats. 

Records show that there has been 
only one occurrence of typical human 
gangrenous ergotism in England. 
That was in 1762 near Bury St. Ed- 
munds. A mild epidemic was reported 
in the Manchester area after a heavy 
attack of ergot in rye in 1927-28. An 
outbreak of disease in France in Au- 
gust, 1951, also was attributed to er- 
got in rye. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF 


Canadian Exports 
Take Mid-Year Upturn 


VANCOUVER Export shipments 
of flour from this port showed a con- 
siderable increase in July compared 
with the previous month. However, 
the total of the year was below the 
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1953 figures. for this year was 1,416,670 bbl. which 


July shipments recorded gains in) compares with 1,675,670 bbl. in the 
most of the countries dealt with, in- same period in 1953 
cluding Philippines, Hong Kong, Cen- Following are the July loadings: 
tral America and Japan with small Philippines 95,726 bb'.; Hong Kong 


losses shown in clearances to the 20433; Central America 32,829; Co 
West Indies and South America lombia 15,237; Japan 13,759; West In- 
July exports were 212.489 bbl dies 11591; Straits Settlements 8,185; 


against 185,269 bbl. in June and 177,- 
232 bbl. in July last year. The total 


South America 5,659; Panama 4,645; 
Thailand 4375, and Denmark 50 bb! 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries 


from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
unchanged on family flour and 10¢ 
lower on bakery flour, Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points Oct. 9: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.80@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent in 
paper bags $6.50@6.60, standard pat- 
ent $6.4076.50, straight grade $6.35 
“6.45. Truck lots, 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades, 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued very dull. Sales were only 15 
to 20% of capacity and principally 
p.d.s. Bakers are still clinging to the 
hope that prices will decline and are 
deferring new bookings until the last 
moment, Running time was about 
four days. Prices were unchanged, 
except clears were 5¢ sack higher. 
Quotations Oct. 8: Extra high patent 
family $7@ 7.40; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $6.55@6.65; first clears, un- 
enriched $5.25@5.35 delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: The pace of flour sales ad- 
vanced a trifle in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 8, al- 
though the volume of business still 
did not amount to large proportions. 
Sales were estimated at around 55 
to 60% of capacity. 

Helping the sales position improve 
was a better buying attitude for soft 
wheat flour. A general increase in all 
types of soft wheat flour was noted, 
with cracker types leading the way, 
followed by cookie and intermediate 
cake grades, Orders were mostly for 
two or three cars at a time. 

The big topic for discussion in the 
trade here was the big rain over the 
week end. Chicago was deluged with 
nearly 7 in. of rain in a 24-hour pe- 
riod, and homes and business es- 
tablishments were flooded. Traflic 
was tied in knots. Many of the com- 
plications were eased by the morning 
of Oct. 11, however, and flour and 
feed mills were operating. Water in 
the lower plant levels was reported, 
and some elevators had water in 
them 

Bakery flour sales of spring and 
winter wheat continued at a slow 
pace, although directions were good. 
Shipping instructions for family flour 
continued to come in at a very satis- 
factory pace. 

Quotations Oct. 8: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.7507.20, standard $6.65@ 7.10, 
clear $6.1546.45; hard winter short 


$6.400 6.49, 95% patent $6@6.44, 
clear $5.44; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $6.75@7.17, standard 


$5.400 6.47, clear $5.06. 

St. Louls: Demand for flour re- 
mained quiet last week. Many bakers 
have less than a 30-day backlog, 
which is the basis for hopes of new 
business soon. Shipping directions 
were fairly good. Demand for clears 
and packaged goods was excellent. 

Quotations Oct. 8 in 100-lb, cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.25, 
top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.70, In 


100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $7.15, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.40, 


clears $5; hard winter short patent 
$6.55, standard patent $6.40, clears 





$5.65; spring short $7.35, standard 
$7.25, clears $7.05. 
East 
Boston: Spring flour prices ap- 


proached peak quotations for the year 
last week as the three top grades ad- 
vanced approximately 18¢. First 
clears were an exception, holding un- 
changed, Hard winters floated around 
in a narrow price range on the top 
grade, finally closing about 2¢ net 
higher for the week. Straights were 
decidedly firmer, advancing 9¢. Soft 
wheat flours were quiet and un- 
changed, with no price variation dur- 
ing the week. 

Dealers reported that spot demand 
was fairly active early in the week, 
indicating purchases were forced due 
to low inventories. The activity ap- 
plied mostly to the springs. Hard 
winter flour demand was spasmodic, 
with considerable resistance reported 
at the current price level. Dealers 


majoring in the soft wheat flours 
reported that the demand from that 
segment of the trade was unusually 
dull, even at the inquiry stage. 
However the general expectation 
throughout the trade indicated that 
many flour users will have to come 


into the market in the near future 
as most inventories are becoming 
gradually exhausted. Buyers, how- 


ever, hold that their purchases will 
be quite restricted at current levels, 
and it would take a substantial mar- 
ket reaction before they would be in- 


terested in any extended commit- 
ments. 
Quotations Oct. 9: Spring short 


patents $7.58@7.68, standards $7.48 
@7.58, high gluten $8.03@8.13, first 
clears $6.720@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $7.06@7.18, standards $6.93 
47.05; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
“6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.82, high ratio $6.37@7.67, 
family $8.32. 
Buffalo: Flour light 


sales were 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand bushels) 





U.S. sales 

Importing Guaranteed for J 
countries— purchases week* Wheat 
Austria 9,186 387 
Belgium ...... 23,883 27 161 
Bolivia 4,042 104 
Brasil ...ccees 28,3388 wcccoe 7,360 
CamieR seoscre 10,288 re 
Costa Rica 1,286 10 
Cuba 7,422 1 17 
Denmark .... 1,837 
lhom., Republic 1,029 4 
Ecuador . 2,388 1 
Egypt ....- 14,697 
El Salvador 736 9 1 
Germany ... 65,116 15 9,718 
Greece ..... 12,860 idwewe 
Guatemala** 1,286 
Haitt ‘ 1,837 i2 
Honduras . 735 
Iceland 404 l 
India ...+-. 36,744 
Indonesia 6,246 1 
Ireland 10,105 
Iarael ...:-. 8,267 
Japan 36,744 9 2,496 
Jordan ....- 2,939 
Korea ...... 1,470 
Lebanon 2,756 
Liberia ... 73 l 
BEOMIGR 3 cccscse 14,698 
Netherlands 4,802 159 1,0 
New Zealand », 879 
Nicaragua 368 } 
Norway . 8,451 19 629 
Panama . 845 2 
POP seccccs = 7,349 sae 
Philippines .... 8,672 27 
Portugal 7,349 37 1,114 
Saudi Arabia 2,672 eae 
BPGim . cress. 9,186 . 
Switzerland 7,900 ° 
South Africa 13,228 2.05 
Vatican State . 651 ‘ 
Venezuela 6,246 0 
Yugoslavia 3,674 

Total 389,373 1.209 076 


Guaranteed quantities, 
Balance 


*U.S8. sales (net of adjustments) for wee) 


ccc through Oct, 6, 1954 


Sales recorded by 


Exporting countries 
United Statest 


cumulative sales 


Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
387 , ‘ 1,214 1,601 

97 58 061 5.619 
11 115 415 
7,350 e* ee 7,350 

os ° 415 . 415 

204 204 165 369 
761 1,078 17% 1,556 
s 6 

yo 95 

; 376 

1 17 ‘ aD 
9,718 » ORF 11,294 3,078 

1,249 1,249 cer 364 1,613 
197 197 115 s10 
) h t+ 6 

s 13 21 

16,904 1,441 18,345 

50 675 

336 Hor 942 

1.408 1,408 

2 496 094 9.590 

7 72 72 
1.838 91 “a4 { #1 9 990 
1,853 1,853 

i M4 , 63 

8 1,212 SAO 
12 1 114 

999 999 Sib) t 1,13¢ : 141 
58 1,372 141 1 1,525 
053 "5,600 (7,653 

487 190 o* 735 1,226 

; 5595 3.695 

119 3,19 22.585 HO RO 106,96 
193,744 44,377 150,913 389,373 

160,549 31,792 100,107 82,411 

of Sept °9-Oct 1954 tSales confirmed by 
ounct!] through Oct. 1, 1954. **(Quota 


Wheat ¢ 


filled. ttLess than 1,000 bu. {This total includes 9,000 bu. assigned to France, which has 
reported the sale of 367,000 bu, to Egypt 
STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 
As of Oct, 1, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quota for Exporting countries—total sales 
territory crop year United States Canada Australia Total Ralance 
RELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo 1,1 70 7 727 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands ...... en 64 1¢ 311 
Surinam ....... 265 20 H 188 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) ..... 875 256 619 
Cape Verde Islands .. 9 1 3¢ 
OT eae ome 74 ; 74 
Mozambique (PEA) 588 138 138 150 
Portuguese Guinea 2 15 
Portuguese India 356 356 
St. Thome & Principe ts 4 i 9 
TIMOP waccccccseces 26 see 4 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


oountry,. 





last week. 
small lots. 

Spring wheat flour advanced again 
because of a rise in premiums and 
prices were up 13 cents for the week. 
Kansas wheat flour moved down 4¢, 
but the decline was believed due 
more to adjustments by mills rather 
than to any decrease in costs. Clear 
flours were unchanged. Soft wheat 
flours, both cake and pastry, held 
fairly steady. 

The wheat futures market has held 
fairly steady recently and has not 
been too much of an influence on 
flour prices. It is reported that the 
recent increases in premium prices 
have been caused by a tight holding 
policy on the part of farmers, cre- 
ating a scarcity of available grain. 

The price increases in flour lately 
have been on a 1 to 2¢ a day basis. 

Those in the trade say that sooner 
or later buyers will have to come in 
the market and buy regardless of 
the present high prices because in 
some instances their coverage is be- 
ginning to get low. 

The last substantial bookings made 
here in Kansas wheat flour occurred 
July 6, and with 120-day coverage 
this would bring the expiration date 
to Nov. 6. Some bakers booked more 
and some less, but it is clear that 
some users’ inventories are near the 
bottom of the barrel. 

Many buyers are still hoping that 
there will be a decline in flour prices, 
but with the supplies of free avail- 
able wheat becoming tight, such a 
reaction is unlikely to occur. Instead 
various market pressures may force 
the market higher. Then too, some 
are hoping that the lower loan eval- 
uation on next year’s crop will some- 
how have an effect on prices, but the 
market is unlikely to be influenced 
by this factor before next January 
or February. 

Output last week was_ sharply 
above a year ago and mill running 
time ranged from 5% to 7 days. 

Quotations Oct. 8: Spring family 
$8.20, high gluten $7.96@8.12, short 
$7.51@7.67, standard $7.46@7.57, 
straight $7.41, first clear $6.58@6.75; 
hard winter short $7.17@7.26, stand- 
ard $7.06@7.07, first clear $6.76; 
soft winter short patent $7.71@7.74, 
standard $7.01@7.09, straight $5.764 
5.90, first clear $5.26@5.40. 

New York: There was no improve- 
ment in demand or interest on the 
part of bakers and jobbers in local 
flour markets here last week despite 
mill protection against advances on 
spring wheat bakery flours earlier 
in the week. Some mills look forward 
to a broadening in demand for south- 
western wheat flours as a result of 
dwindling balances held by bakers. 
There is no indication that large cov- 
erages will be booked at current 
price levels, and it is expected that 
most bakers will revert to hand-to- 
mouth policies. 

Spring high glutens and standard 
patents were up 15¢ while south- 
western short and standard patents 
dropped 4¢. Spring clears, family and 
cake types remained unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 7: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.95@8.05, 


Buying was chiefly in 
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standard patents $7.40@7.50, clears and outright purchases at a specific 


$6.70@7; southwestern short patents price are limited to one to two Car- ~ U M M A be y Oo F F L O U ng Q U O T A T | oO N S 


$7.04@7.16, standard patents $6.94@ lots, for quick delivery and not be- 
7.06; high ratio soft winters $6.35@ yond the current month on bakery 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 It Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b) 
7.65. straights $5.40 @5.70. flours. All quotations on basis of carload lot prompt delivery 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales were very Hard winters were by far the most Chicage Mpls Kans. City [8t. Louls  Buffato 
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: - : ee inn aan wirer T 7 nts Soft winter standard > A0@ 647 ' ' u Tobe 7.09 
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« : ‘ : « 2 0 ade < 1Oo08g Lou” 5 ‘ ‘ > hy me ’ 
sales. Soft wheat pastry and cake retail cake sales are reported to be Granular blend, bulk a 1 ' “ ' 
flours aroused no buying interest, al- showing some improvement. New York Phila Hioston Pittsburgh *New rl 
though sales of sweet baked goods Shipping directions show an iM-  gpring family aE VH.20 $7.75@8.20 $40 
continued to increase as colder crease, although there is still room Sering high gluten 1.950 6.05 7.8507.95 K.07G8.13 7.500 8.05 7.5667.80 
. . ~ Spring short t ' ou ” 7.080 7.68 + 30% 7.08 ; A 
weather arrived. for improvement. Stocks on hand are Seeing ea -40407.50 7350745 7.4867 SR 72007.50 6.95@7.20 
Bakers state that when and if being gradually added to with the Spring first clear $7097.00 6.88@7.00 6.7206.97. 6.146 1.06. @ 
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it pens . articularly to Europe, with Norway Semolina blend, bulk sy s9 ‘ s 7209.9 " 
standard patent $6.7446.85, medium Sannrion . fo * cae and vind Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
patent $6.84@6.90, short patent $6.94 DUYIng fair sized amounts ¢ : Family patent $ 8.16 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@ 11.60 
a7.05 spring wheat standard patent Ing additional inquiries on ‘70 ash Bluestem ul 7 Bakers 8.50¢p 9.00 9.65@ 9.95 
$7.2907.50, medium patent $7.34@ flour. Germany also booked a sizable Bakery gtade $7.63 Winter exportst w 3.45 it 
St r+ ‘ ci Db " y 4 . *astry 6.4 
7.55. short patent $7.3907.60. clears mount of No. 2 red as did Yugo- , 
(.009, SNO! patent $4.5. 4.00, Clears lavia. Business t the Lati Ameri- *100-1b. papers. f100-Ib. expert cotton fa Montreal-Halifax Mor delivery between 
$6.74@7.06, high gluten $7.84@8.05; Slavia. Business to the Latin rt. William and British Columbia boundary Hakery wheat four in 100-1b. paper 


family patents, advertised brands C4? countries was slow, and only 
$7.757@8.20. other brands $7.55@8,05: Small scattered amounts were worked. 
peste O.aU, < S 4 Jk UO, ee y . C ORE i ? 
pastry and cake flours $5.70@7.74. Quotations Oct. 9, packed in 100- SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
ila Riteitns “Ten lorel Gane iene lb. mu!tiwall papers: Hard winter 
lladeiphia: 1 oca our mar- bakery short patent $6.45 “a6 65, 








ket suffered from a lack = buying standard $6 4046 50. first clear $5.30 Ra try . “ —— quoy uM ¥- —- gion Ageing mnarran = eo edo oon ear 
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all types of the commodity were on are. pe poe og ee Chicago Minneapolis Huffale Phi ibactelptitin Howton 

a restricted scale. Mill representa- ape high gluten $7 55 @7 80: ppetr-A Bren, rye oo u "0 ta oo a ‘0 o § ‘6 og ‘6 6 $ Hs st 00 sie oe $2 oo 
tives were of the opinion that this rind 7 * bane Ghee ak Ox aiake skin 100@652.50 4 48.00 = §5.004057.00 in “ 

set of circumstances is likely to un- pcr Ne woe a erty em Red dos oa 56.00 19. 50@ 51.50 00d FA OO “whiooe “ 
dergo a sudden revision, with some e595 high vin: deatiies $5.95 @ 6.35: ee “aes + Worth — ee sentthe 
expressing the belief that broader Pacific Coast cake $7.05@ 7 30 pastry ran $39 W39.75 $43.50@ 14.0 adi §49 - “ 4 on ; " 
purchasing will materialize within  ¢¢ 454,655 ‘ . oo a a et nebo, 62; 15.0067 46.00 
the next week or so. They say this — og 


will be brought about by more and Pacific Coast Bran shorte Middting 
Por “of 


. ont 500% ; oo54 00 $58. 000 60.00 
more consumers suddenly realizing 


that stocks on hand and the amount Portland: Flour bookings are of 

of flour on mill books are getting only fair proportions in the Pacific 

too low for comfort. Northwest, but advancing flour G ~ A | N t U T U 4 E S—C L O S | N G P w | Cc ES 
Price-consciousness is said to be prices brought some new _ bookings 

the principal stumbling block to a the past week. Export bookings con- 

broad expansion in acquisitions since tinue to be limited to small lots and 
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Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


many bakers and jobbers are point- are sold mostly by the coast mills. Minneapolis ie Kansas City Ante 
ing to the fact that costs are higher Grindings have shown a slight pick- Dec May Des Mar May July = Dee Mar May De Mar 
than those prevalent when they last up the past couple of weeks, with sos Sere §6Bere 
bought in volume. In spring grades, terminal mills doing better than in- ee ct Soom saa +4 + +} ets, cesar a +4 +3 
hopes for lower postings received a_ terior mills. Oct. 6 242% 237% 217% 0 Ikt, 207% #4 ! 20% «399% «444 
setback when mills announced 5@ 10¢ Quotations Oct. 9: High gluten = (’!. { a +4, +4 + +4 ou a58% s23% S58 +H 
sack increases and it was noted that $7.71, all Montana $7.44, fancy hard ue . jae ‘ 
even advance word of the upturn’ wheat clears $7.57, bluestem bakers 7--CORN RYE - P OATS ——- 
failed to inspire order placements. $7.32, cake $7.41, pastry $6.51, pie Chicago Chicago Winnipes Minnenpolis Chicago Minneapolis 
There were, of course, some tak- $6.11, whole wheat 100% $6.86, gra- _ meg 8 — — a =~ vo ade — a tet 
ings last week by those who were ham $6.51, cracked wheat $6.11. oe 4 3 4 ee 38 , santa 3 ; in, 13 79! 1% 72% THY 
forced to seek coverage, but most Seattle: The Sour market was Oc $ -::12% oe ieee tet asaee $s0%. tant 4 82% «78% (90Ne 
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apogee cass f ‘” on the grades which demand pre- 
paniec yy airections tor prompt de- mium type wheat. Millers stz “ 
° ) oa ‘rs state that 
or Ss o . : > > . 
livery. Springs constituted the bulk phigh protein wheats are hard to find, UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
of such sales, but some hard winters and wet weather has of course held 
were represented. Meanwhile, retail up harvesting so that anyone needing Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
sales of baked goods continued to high protein varieties has to bid to 








of Trade in bushels (O00 omitted), Cret ind the corresponding date of a ear ago 
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=e 3 es ee get them. Domestic and overseas rr “1953 1964 1983 TT 1953 19 4 1963 oe 1063 
: yusiness is holding up fairly well Haltimore 6.771 6,574 430 1,157 : hi 

end raised hopes that demand will Family patent $8.15, bluestem $7.27, ester rete oa] 9 28 ‘ % y 

improve bakery $7.53, pastry $6.41 mo Beemer: eet Mbrrea at 5e 

Quotations Oct. 9: Spring high Chicago 13,896 19,147 4,61 164 4,100 4,240 8,378 4,651 61 ' 
gluten $7.85@7.95, short patent $6.40 C a Afloat stp _ 4 
17.50, standard’ $7357.45, first nace Om nont oe as se ae ee ee 
clear $6.85@7; hard winter short Toronto-Montreal: A firmer price ©" * a . aoe oy has 71 1hé ‘ 199 ' 7 
patent $6.95@7.10, standard $6.854 basis appears to be developing in Gat ha L934 | 4.446 % 

7; soft winter western $5.5045.75, the U.K. market, with the expecta- Hutchinson Sere. 3ee8 : , é 4 
nearby $5.25@5.35 tion that action by the U.K. millers oon 1S'237 39.808 1,178 ‘1 108 6 127 150 ‘ 7 
to check the lowered price trend “pao san “aavan 908 tah ass iis 402. 6487 4833 
South of recent months by increased quo- New Orlean 32 1348 163 = a i 
tations, is imminent. The expected *™, Yor! wa dae | / 

New Orleans: Flour business con- dip in millfeed prices is already ap- Omaha — 20,003 18,859 1,298 650 2,44 iss ‘ i) 0 
tinues quiet, with sales of only mod- parent, and the British mills will be Pe" - ¢: ae = rs ”“ PA 
erate proportions and little interest compelled to raise their prices, it is mete ge rT 1668 149 . 99 £09 19 4 
being shown for future deliveries, es- considered by traders. This should “t Joseph £9,956 8 65,056 ¢ . - y- 
pecially on hard winters and northern work to the advantage of Canadian w i ta 20,823 17,369 ; . 
springs. There is an increasing num-_ mills, which have been compelled to ©#"#! 
ber of buyers going to a p.d.s. basis, quote higher levels in recent weeks. Totals 405,995 31 19 8 14,537 7,901 24,491 23,916 11,668 6,891 11,008 9,681 
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CHASE SPECIALTY ITEMS-—Shown above is a number of cotton specialty 
items made by Chase Bag Co., Chicago. The firm has just announced the 
establishment of a cotton and plastic specialty department in its Milwaukee 
plant. Designed to produce premium and advertising items, the new section 
has a design and art department to help customers work out their mer- 
chandising problems, Specially trained Chase Sales Personnel are handling 
inquiries and sales for this new line, Printing facilities of the company allow 
items to be imprinted with trade marks for custom design in as many as 


four colors, 





The higher price of imported flour, 
as against home milled supplies, led 
to some sales resistance on the part 
of buyers, and, in consequence, im- 
porters were slow at placing orders 
with their mills. Sales that were 
made continued to be limited to par- 
cels in store, and it was claimed by 
one source that these had to be made 
at less than replacement cost. 

Other Canadian markets continue 
to make inquiries, with firm orders 
resulting in a number of instances. 
The small mills are still working in 
depressed conditions, but the outlook 
for the larger organizations is bright- 
er, 

Intensive competition is noted on 
the domestic market, and aggressive 
salesmanship is needed to write 
orders, Quotations Oct, 9: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98's cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers, $8.50@ 
9 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
confined chiefly to domestic outlets, 
overseas interest being very low. 
Quotations Oct. 9: Export $3.45 per 
100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

juyers are finding difficulty in 
moving winter wheat from the farms 
in some areas, growers preferring to 
hold on to their stocks in the hope 
of better prices. They are unlikely 
to get these in face of the poor over- 


seas demand, Quotations Oct. 9: 
$1.33 1.35 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 
Vancouver: Export flour interest 


was still quiet last week, according 
to shippers from this area, Business 
continues to be confined to regular 
monthly accounts, with little evi- 
dence of new interest. The state of 
the new Canadian wheat crop, with 
indications of a very large percent- 
age of low grade wheat, is a cause 
of concern to flour mills, 
Settlement of the three - month 
strike in six of the leading bakeries 
in this city came during the week, 
and resumption of baking will mean 
an inereased flow of flour into these 


establishments, although this will 
likely be accompanied by a reduced 
flour demand from the numerous 
small shops not affected by the strike 
and which increased their flour usage 
by a heavy percentage. 

In the export field, chief sales were 
again confined to the Philippines. In- 
terest on the part of Hong Kong buy- 
ers is small, the result of the start of 
operations in the new flour mill re- 
cently completed in that area. Pos- 
sibility of the supply of additional 
amounts of Canadian flour to such 
countries as Ceylon under the in- 
creased Canadian government parti- 
cipation in the Colombo Plan is be- 
ing studied by Canadian mills. 

Some lessening of flour and cake 
and bread mix sales in the stores as 
a result of the end of the bakery 
strike here is expected. Hard wheat 
flour prices remain unchanged. Cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.10 
in 98’s jutes and $11.20 in cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Export flour business 
worked by Canadian mills totalled 
197,000 bbl. for the week ended Oct 
7. This was 31,000 bbl. less than the 
week previous. IWA countries bought 
small lots aggregating 70,000 bbl., 
while the remainder were class 2 
sales. Domestic trade continues fairly 
good, but this volume and export 
trade are not sufficient to keep mills 
operating to capacity. Prices are 
firm. Quotations Oct. 9: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $1111.60; second patents 
$10.50@11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 


lots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market continued 
sluggish, with light demand most of 
the week followed by a fairly good 
clean-up at the end of the period 
It is reported that further substantial 
quantities have been put into storage 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bran and standard midds. were 
steady to possibly 50¢ ton stronger, 
and flour midds. dropped $1@1.50 
and red dog was off $344 ton. Quo- 
tations: Bran $40%440.50, standard 
midds. $414 41.50, flour midds. $474 
48, red dog $49.50@51.50 

Kansas City: The trend was slightly 
lower in millfeed although the easier 


tendency left prices in about the 
Same general position as_ recent 
weeks. Offerings have been rather 


spotty, but demand has not pressed 
for supplies. Quotations Oct. 11: 
Bran $39.25@39.75, shorts $45@ 45.50 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with supplies adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 
8: Bran $39.50@40, shorts $45.254 
45.75. Bran advanced 50¢ ton, while 
shorts declined $1 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: The millfeed trend 
was mixed, as was demand. Interest 
centered almost entirely in bran, 
with both jobbers and mixers taking 
hold. Little or no demand developed 
for shorts, which dropped $1 or more 
while bran was firming slightly. Quo- 


tations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$39.25 39.75, shorts $45.25@45.75. 
Oklahoma City: Bran was some 


stronger last week, while shorts were 
weaker. Bran prices closed 75¢ high- 
er than the previous week and shorts 
$1 lower. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $4240 43, millrun $44.88@45.88, 
shorts $47.754 48.75. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was fair, but sufficient to take care 
of the moderate offerings. Quotations 
Oct. 8: Bran $47, gray shorts $54.50 
@55.50, delivered Texas common 
points; a shade lower on bran and 
about $1 off on shorts, compared to 
one week previous. 

Millfeed trading picked 
the central states during the 
week ending Oct. 11. The market 
firmed and higher quotations were 
found. Some observers said the feed 
industry had let inventories of mill- 
feeds lapse and had to step into the 
market. Flour millers were not will- 
ing to make price concessions. Quo- 
tations Oct. 11: Bran $43043.50, 
standard midds. $45%045.50, flour 
midds. $51@$52.50, red dog $55@56. 

St. Louis: Millfeed in the South- 
west, particularly bran, showed in- 
dependent strength. Shorts were 
steady. Offerings were increasing. 
Quotations Oct. 8: Bran $43.50@44, 
shorts $49.25@49.75, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was slightly firmer last week despite 
a generally spotty buying interest. 
Dealers reported that most of the 
trading activity was confined to 
small lots for immediate needs. In- 
ventories, however, were believed to 
be abnormally light in most quarters 
due to the lengthy pasturage condi- 
tions. This factor is believed to be 
short-lived as New England has ex- 
perienced several killing frosts. Bran 
closed 50¢ to $2 higher depending 
on the size of the purchase and the 
activity of the account. Middlings 
moved up in a companion rise ad- 
vancing 75¢ to $2. Quotations Oct. 9: 
Bran $50.50@52, midds, $54.75@56. 

Buffalo: Demand for both bran and 
middlings picked up sharply last 
week. Three factors accounted for 
the improved business. The advent 
of colder weather stimulated buying 
interest; Canadian offerings were 
light and Buffalo millfeed price lev- 
els are below western centers. An- 
other stimulus to buying was the 


Chicago: 
up in 


possibility of a cutback in mill run- 
England 


ning time. The New area 
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came into the market on a spot basis 
for both bran and middlings. Bran 
eased 50¢ a ton early in the week but 
came back strong and closed $2 a 
ton higher. Middlings also gained $2. 
Heavy feeds held steady and some 
forward interest developed, with cov- 
erage taken up to January. Quota- 
tions Oct. 8: Bran $45.50@46.25, 
standard midds. $48.50@49.50, flour 
midds. $55@57, red dog $56@58. 

Philadelphia: With prices showing 
a firm undertone, the local millfeed 
market proved a quiet affair last 
week. Sellers reported that the ma- 
jority of customers admit they would 
prefer better supply positions but are 
postponing purchases in the hope 
that costs will be lowered. The Oct. 
9 list of quotations showed bran un- 
changed at $51, while standard midds. 
were up $1 from the previous week 
to $55 and red dog held even at 
$64. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand was 
good last week. Prices were up and 
down, but on advances sales _in- 
creased to the retail trade, causing 
wholesalers to restock in larger vol- 
ume but still with caution. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Oct. 
9: Bran $49.90450.30, standard 
midds. $52.30@52.40, flour midds. 
$59.40@61.30, red dog $64.40@65.30. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was slightly easier last week. Bran 
gained approximately $1 while shorts 
remained at the same level, narrow- 
ing the prices. Demand was fair from 
mixers and jobbers, but it was most 
active for storage. Offerings were 
adequate for spot and quick. Futures 
closed showing some strength. Quota- 
tions Oct. 9: Bran $494@50, shorts 
$50 @ 50.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued dormant last week, with quo- 
tations under a bit of pressure on 
the basis of spot supplies which are 
uncommitted. Production was good, 
with ample supplies of local grains 
at discount prices, and thus the 
trade was not too enxious about 
millfeed. Thus prices at the close of 
the week were not over $46 delivered 
common transit points, and here and 
there were reports of spot cars at 
$45. 

Portland: 
ton. 


Millrun $44, midds. $49 


Ogden: Millfeed supply exceeded 
demand last week, with mills oper- 
ating to capacity seven days a week, 
24 hours a day. Prices were un- 
changed at the close of the week. 
Mills are booked through October. 
Quotations Oct. 8: Red bran and 
millrun $44, midds. $49. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $51, midds. $56. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Interest on the 
domestic side and for export chan- 
nels is not high, though some busi- 
ness continues to be worked. Supplies 
are more plentiful than they have 
been recently. Quotations Oct. 9: 
Bran $48@50, shorts $52@54, midds. 
$58a 60, net cash terms, bags _ in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices are 
holding steady in the face of a fairly 
good demand. Nothing in the way of 
export has been confirmed recently. 
Supplies from prairie and local mills 
are reported ample for current needs. 
Cash car quotations; Bran $45, shorts 
$48 and middlings $55. 

Winnipeg: There has been no pick- 
up in the demand for millfeeds from 
eastern Canada, but the market is 
holding firm with supplies moderate. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces 
are small. Quotations Oct. 9: Mani- 
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toba, Saskatchewan and _ Alberta 
47, midds. $48@52. All prices cash 
@47, mids. $48@52. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 


tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour was off 
about 15¢ sack in the week ending 
Oct. 8, reflecting easiness in rye 
grain. Sales remained light. Quota- 
tions Oct. 8: Pure white rye $4.654 
4.70, medium rye $4.45@4.50, dark 
rye $3.90 3.95. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour picked 
up in the central states during the 
week ending Oct. 8, with a price- 
cutting movement given the credit 
for producing the business. Price par- 
ings up to 10¢ sack near the end of 
the week brought moderate buying, 
with some buying covering up to 30 
days’ requirements. Quotations: 
White patent rye $4.77@5 10, medium 
$4.77% 4.90, dark $4@4.27 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations Oct. 8: 
Pure white $5.33, medium $5.13, dark 
$4.58, rye meal $4.83. 

Buffalo: Rye fell out of bed last 
week and prices declined 15¢. Sales 
were still very light. Quotations Oct. 
8: White rye $5.55@5.65, medium 
rye $5.35@5.45, dark rye $4.80@5.05. 

New York: Rye prices slid 15¢ last 
week with no appreciable increase in 
bookings. Further price declines are 
looked forward to as a means of 
stimulating buying interest. Pure 
white patents were quoted Oct. 7 at 
$5.40 @5.50. 

Pittsburgh: There was no buying 
interest to any extent the past week 
in rye patents. Directions are good. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Oct. 9: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.33@5.41, medium $5.13@5.21, dark 
$4.524 4.58, blended $6.5976.69, rye 
meal $4.83@4.91. 

Philadelphia: The lcoal rye market 
was in the doldrums last week as 
bakers continued to refrain from ex- 
tended coverage because they felt 
current asking prices are too high. 
As a result, the only transactions re- 
ported were of small dimension. Mill 
representatives saw no hope of a re- 
vival of activity unless prices under- 
go a sharp setback. The Oct. 9 quota- 
tion on rye white was $5.40@5.50. 

Portland: White patent $6.80, pure 
dark rye $6.05. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There is an im- 
proving market. Quotations Oct. 9: 
Rolled oats in 80 Ib. cottons $5.70, 
oatmeal in 98 lb, cottons $6.90 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Prices for rolled oats 
and oatmeal remain strong and 
largely reflect the poor quality of the 
Canadian 1954 oats crop and the un- 
certainty of the amount of old crop 
oats that may come forward from 
farms. This year’s crop is generally 


light weight and has weathered 
poorly. A large percentage of pro- 


ducers will retain stocks of old crop 
oats for seed requirements in 1955. 
Demand for quality will un- 
doubtedly be strong throughout the 
current crop year. Demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is seasonally good, 
and stocks on hand are only moder- 
ate. Quotations Oct. 9: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.40 in the three 
prairie provinces, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.1046.35. All prices cash car- 
lots. 


oats 
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NEW CROP FLOUR 


(Continued from pase 9) 





clared. A broad mixing range of 5-13 
minutes is reported but the average 
is lower than a year ago. Loaf volume 
has been good, but the attribute de- 
creases on samples as they are taken 
from points further west. In south 
central and southwestern Nebraska 
the ash is 2 points higher, Mr. Beck- 
er reported, and mixing varies 3-9 
minutes. Absorption is up 1-2% and 
loaf volume is not quite up to 1953 
but when properly blended with 
shorter mixing wheats the results 
are good. 

Heat damage was rather serious in 
the Panhandle section of western Ne- 
braska. There are some strong wheats 
out of this area, but output of par- 
ticularly the Cheyenne variety was 
cut by dry weather and high tem- 
peratures. 

Covering some of the flour char- 
acteristics this year in Nebraska Mr. 
Becker said that diastatic activity 
runs the same as last year and there 
is higher gassing power. Bleaching re- 
quirements are about the same and 
absorption is up about 1% on the av- 
erage. Mixing time is normal to 
down around 10% and good mixing 
tolerance continues this year. The 
yeast and yeast food requirements 
hold steady and an improvement in 
dough handling characteristics is 
noted. 

New Variety Lauded 

In a discussion on the new variety 
picture in the Southwest Mr. Long- 
shore noted that Kansas was located 
in the center of a movement of 
stronger gluten types from the North 
and mellower wheats up from the 
South. The state is placing consider- 
able confidence in the new variety, 
Ponca, he said, and gluten character- 
istics of the variety are good and it 
responds well to mixing and fermen- 
tation. 

With export wheat demand drop- 
ping considerably and wheat growers 
looking more to requirements of do- 
mestic users, Mr. Longshore notes an 
improvement in variety interest. It 
has been difficult to buck the laxity 
of the government support program 
wherein the emphasis has been on 
“yield per acre,” he said, but “now I 
feel that more and more wheat pro- 
ducers are looking to bakery require- 
ments when it comes to seed selec- 
tion.”” Terminal wheat markets have 
been he!pful, he said, in obtaining the 
desirable varieties for the mills and 
this change in emphasis from export 
to domestic is beginning to have some 
effect on the variety picture. 

The first speaker for the bakers 
was Mr. McDonald, who observed 
that there should be no _ drastic 
change in bakery performance this 
year. Absorption and mixing time is 
about the same and it has been ob- 
served that mixing was reduced some 
on 50-50% old and new crop flours, 
but now that the ingredient is 100% 
new mixing is back to normal. The 
floor time standard is around 40 min- 
utes and the mixing curve is bolder, 
stronger and has more stability. 

In closing Mr. McDonald empha- 
sized that “perfect harmony on time, 
temperature, absorption, mixing and 
floor time will regularly give you 
smooth bakeshop performance.” 

A spark to the discussion on winter 
wheat flours was provided by Mr. 
Camp on, who asserted that several 
years ago his firm used winter wheat 
flours exclusively. Since that time 
they have switched 100% to spring 
wheat flours in their search for uni- 
formity. He named two points in fa- 


vor of spring 
and (2) flavor 

Now he notes some problems in 
keeping up production  schedu'es 
mainly due to the long mixing time 
required by spring varieties. ‘We are 
searching for a good average, he 
said, or uniformity in a flour which 
does not require a too extensive mix- 
ing time.” Ninety percent of the 
problem centers around the mixing 
factor, he admitted, “as we believe 
the superintendent should not have to 
spend the entire mixing time with 
his head in the mixer observing the 
action of the dough.” 


wheat, (1) boldness, 


Winter Wheat Observations 
In addition to his major points on 
better machinability and absorption, 
Mr. Pettit made these following ob- 
servations on winter wheat flours 
(1) Bakers are having trouble 
getting the performance they want 
this year, (2) Fermentation appears 
to be normal, (3) Temperatures can 
be normal, (4) Yeast requirements 
are up to about 2.5%, (5) Yeast foods 
are up slightly from last year, (6) 
Absorption indicates better yield and 
better keeping quality, and (7) There 
is a welcome 5 minute decrease in 
the proof box time 
To complete the meeting the pane} 
answered questions from the floor 
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Pillsbury Mills Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on the preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on the common 
stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were 
declared by the board of directors, 
Cc. C. Coleman, treasurer, announced 
The common stock dividend, the com- 
pany’s 110th consecutive quarterly 
dividend, is payable Dec. 1 to holders 
of record Nov. 5. The preferred is 
payable Jan. 15 to holders of record 
Jan. 3. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS 


(Continued from page 14) 





is in the ferment, not in the dough. 
In addition to the milk ingredient, 
other components of a satisfactory 
ferment are water, yeast, yeast food 
and a fermentable sugar. He went on 
to show results obtained from using 
various types of fermentable sugars 
in the ferment. 

“A recent addition to the family 
of baking adjuncts includes the new- 
ly developed calcium stearyl lacty- 
late as a means of substantially ex- 
tending the mixing tolerance’ of 
flours,” Mr. Barnard said. “It is not 
wholly clear at this time what the 
impact of liquid ferments may have 
on future flour specifications. A flour 
which has extended fermentation 
tolerances always will be desirable 
and will have merit in prolonging the 


freshness of bread. 
“My personal observations have 
been that almost any type of flour 


suitable for general baking purposes 
will produce excellent bread by the 
liquid ferment process. Meanwhile, 
bakers will continue to purchase the 
type which fits best into their ideas 
of a convenient, reasonably flexible 
production schedule.” 


Expanding Exports 

One of the best ways to increase 
the amount of wheat exported from 
the United States is to raise wheat 
with stronger gluten, EF. J. Bell told 
the cereal chemists at their banquet 
at the Hotel Wareham Oct. 8 

Mr. Bell is director of the feed 
and grain division of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. He 
recently returned from a study of 








DEATHS 


K. E. Baggett, southern sales man- 
ager of the Gilster Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill, died at his home in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Oct. 9. He is survived 
by his mother, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Baggett, and a sister-in-law, Mrs 
Agness Baggett, Secretary of State, 
Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Baggett was a 
well known flour salesman in the 
South for almost 40 years 





Mrs. Mary Clayton Martin Rus- 
sell, wife of Faris R. Russell, chair- 
man of the board of Ward Baking 
Co., New York, and former mayor 
of Mill Neck, Long Island incorporat- 
ed village, died Oct. 5 in North Coun 
try Community Hospital, Glen Cove, 
N.Y., after a short illness. Mrs. Rus- 
sell was 65. Her husband and a broth- 
er, Judge John D. Martin of Mem- 
phis and Cincinnati, survive 


Michael J. Grimaldi, 58, eastern 
sales representative of General Mills, 
Inc., durum division, died recently 
after a short illness. He had recently 
been named to the durum division, 
having joined the company in 1924 


Donald A, Miller, 46, owner of Mills 
levator, Lorain, Ohio, died recently 
in a Lorain hospita! 





foreign markets for wheat and other 
U.S. grains. 
One of the reasons wheat exports 
from the U.S, dropped from a seven- 
year average of 417 million bushels 
to 220 million bushels last year is 
that European production is back on 
its feet. But another reason more im- 
portant to U.S. producers, Mr, Bell 
said, is that Europe now is develop- 
ing large commercial bakeries that 
need flour with stronger gluten. They 
now are making the change that the 


U.S. made earlier from home made 
bread to bread from bakeries, he 
said. 


U.S. millers long have paid premi- 
ums for high protein hard wheat be- 
cause the U.S. produces no more 
than enough for domestic use, 

Mr. Bell advised the cereal chem- 
ists “to look at the quality of the 
gluten in the varieties of hard red 
winter wheat now being grown, 

“Many of them are not so weak 
as Chiefkan or Red Chief, but the 
gluten in some of them is not so 
strong as the original Turkey Red. 
We cannot look upon the export 
market as a dumping ground for in- 
ferior wheat. Varieties that are un- 
satisfactory here are unsatisfactory 
to millers and bakers abroad.” 

Foreign importers ere going to buy 
the best wheat they can get in re- 
lation to its price, Mr. Bell empha- 
sized, “If we can improve the quali- 
ty of all the wheat we raise, we shall 
have a better chance of holding and 
maintaining export markets, 

“When you deliver varieties of 
high milling and baking quality, 
clean and free of all impurities and 
contamination, you are taking the 
first and most important step in de- 
veloping markets for your product 
at home and abroad.” 

At a Saturday noon  Juncheon 
which concluded the meeting Dr. 
Max Milner of the department of 
flour and feed milling industries, 
Kansas State College, gave an ad- 
dress on wheat and flour problems 
abroad. The material was based on 
information obtained by Dr. Milner 
when he was in Europe and the Near 
Feast earlier this year, 
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Nebraska Wheat 
Show Set for 
Ogallala Oct. 21 


LINCOLN, NEB. Representatives 
of grain, milling and baking firms 
are expected to attend the 12th an- 
nual Nebraska wheat show to be held 
in Ogallala, Neb., Oct. 21. Sponsors 
of this year’s show include the Ne- 
hbraska Grain Improvement Assn., the 
Oval'ala Chamber of Commerce, the 
Nebraska Crop Improvement Assn., 
the Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
and the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce 

All indications point toward anoth- 
er fine show with entries coming in 
from wheat producing counties 
throughout Nebraska according to 
Leslie F. Sheffield, Secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
Entries this year will be classified 
into four divisions: (1) Market wheat; 
(2) Certified seed; (3) Junior di- 
vision for 4-H and FFA members; 
and (4) the Sweepstakes division for 
vrand and reserve champion exhibi- 
tors from past wheat shows. 

A total of 93 ribbons plus added 
prizes will be awarded to exhibitors 
this year in addition to the ribbons 
and cash prizes to be awarded in 
the junior division by the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. This is the 
largest number of awards made 
available in the history of the an- 
nual wheat show. 

An afternoon educational program 
has been arranged which should be 
of wide interest to wheat growers, 
county elevator operators, and others. 
Dr. H. A. Rodenhiser, Cereal Crops 
Section, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md., will discuss the 
cooperative USDA and state wheat 
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breeding programs with special em- 
phasis on the development of superior 
varieties with greater rust and dis- 
ease resistance. James Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City 
Mo., will discuss wheat and flour 
quality in every-day terms. Mr. Doty 
will point out why mills and bakeries 
are so keen'y interested in the varie 
ties of wheat planted and why wheat 
protein is important. The third speak 
er on the men’s program will be Dr 
William Allington, chairman of the 
plant pathology department at the 
University of Nebraska. Dr. Allington 
will present the latest information on 
wheat mosaic and what has been 
learned about the disease and its pos 
sible control. 

Featured on the afternoon ladies 
program wil! be a demonstration 
titled “Jiffy Breads” by Miss Dorothy 
Besemer, home economist with the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. 

The evening program will consist 
of local entertainment, the presenta- 
tion of Wheat Show awards, and the 
crowning of the 1954 Nebraska Wheat 
Queen. Door prizes will be given away 
during the afternoon and evening pro- 
gram by the Ogallala Chamber of 
Commerce. 


———HREAD IS THE GTAFF OF LiFe 


CSS Reports Sales 
Of Flax for Export 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
office reports that it has recently sold 
on a competitive bid basis 550,000 bu 
of flaxseed for export. The sales were 
pursuant to an announcement issued 
Oct. 1. 

Purchasers and amounts were: In- 
teroceanic Commodities Corp., 150,- 
000 bu.; Hallet & Carey Co., 400,- 
000 bu. 
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Feed Tonnage Up 
In First 8 Months; 
Record Year Seen 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new all-time 
record feed tonnage is expected for 
1954 

This was pointed out by W. T. 
Diamond, secretary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, 
in a talk at the recent Upper Mid- 
west Feeder Finance Credit Confer- 
ence in Minneapolis. 

For the first eight months of this 
year—through August—formula feed 
production was running 5% ahead 
of the 1953 volume for the same pe- 


riod, Mr. Diamond said. 

Broiler feed tonnage is up 4%, 
turkey feed tonnage is up 9%, and all 
other poultry feeds are up 8%. Swine 


feeds, Mr. Diamond noted, are mov- 
ing upward at the fastest pace per- 
centagewise, being up 28%. Beef 
feeds have been coming back in re- 
cent months, but for the year to date 
the tonnage is still behind last year 
by 5%. Dairy feed tonnage has been 
off all year. It’s the first time in 
five years that this trend has turned 
down for a prolonged period. So far, 
dairy feed output is off 7% from 
1953 

Mr. Diamond made his remarks on 
current feed production and the feed 
sales potential in connection with his 
talk on feed credit problems. There is 
plenty of opportunity for feed sales 
expansion without resorting to “cut 
throat” tactics, he said. 

For example, he pointed out, even 
though 70% of the total poultry feed 
requirements comes out of some 
manufacturer’s branded bag, there 
still is a 30% untapped market. Only 
30% of all the concentrated feed in- 
take of dairy cattle is manufactured 
feed. Of the total concentrated feed 
use by beef cattle, only 14% is manu- 
factured feed. And only 5% of the 
feed consumed by hogs is a product 
of the feed manufacturing industry. 
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Vancouver Bakery Strike 
Settled After 91 Days 


VANCOUVER The marathon 
strike and lockout of bakery workers 
in six major local bread plants has 
ended after 91 days of idleness. The 
trouble started July 8 when the bak- 
ery workers union struck one of the 
major plants and the five other big 
operations a’so closed down 

Both sides admitted the tieup was 
prolonged because the public was not 
inconvenienced and both agree there 
was no clear-cut victory. Union mem- 
bers, working on $18 per week strike 
pay, lost approximately $1,000 per 
man, The union accepted a 9¢ hourly 
increase but gave up its demand for 
a 35-hour week. The contract runs 
for two years. 

Some 400 workers were affected. 
Gained by the employers was the 
point that the union business agent 
is prohibited from interfering with 
plant operations, may not give orders 
to personnel and must state his rea- 
sons for each visit to a plant. 

Operators say they will not return 
to full volume of business ‘for some 
time, and the competition of home 
baking and the doubled production of 
small independent bakeries will be 
hard to overcome.” The public suf- 
fered little inconvenience during the 
strike since they were amply supplied 
with loaves from U.S. plants and the 
large number of small, non-union bak- 
eries Who did a rushing business . 
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E. P. Cline 


E. P. Cline of SBA 
Dies After Surgery 


ATLANTA-F. P. Cline, secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., died Oct. 6 following emer- 


gency surgery the previous week. He 
was taken ill during the SBA Pro- 
duction Conference. 

Mr. Cline served two terms as 
president of the SBA. He took the 
permanent association post six years 
ago following his retirement as presi- 


dent of the Colonial Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ga. He has since served 
as chairman of the board. 


He is survived by his widow, Caro- 
lyn, a son, Richard, and a daughter, 
Joanne, as well as a brother, Wil- 
liam F. Cline, Napa, Cal. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Improved Protein 
Supply Indicated 


WASHINGTON~—-A sharp increase 
in the cotton crop, as reported by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
to approximately 12.5 million bales 
will, on the basis of average condi- 
tions, produce 5,133,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed. 

This again is an increase from the 
September report and tends to bring 
about a better balance between sup- 
ply and demand for oilseed protein 
meals. Recent calculations reveal 
that yield of meal to cottonseed is 
running at about a ratio of 47% 
meal to each ton of seed. 

It is estimated that the increase 
in the cotton crop estimate will add 
120,000 tons to the oilseed meal sup- 
ply for 1954-55 


BREAC F LiFe 


St. Louis Milling Club 
Schedules Dinner Dance 


ST. LOUIS—The final summer out- 
ing of the St. Louis Milling & Grain 
Club was held on the afternoon and 
evening of Oct. 1 at the Glen Echo 
Country Club 

About 150 members attended with 
30 p'aying golf. Jim Jackson, Chase 
Bag Co., St. Louis, led the golfers 
with a 68. A steak and frog leg dinner 
was enjoyed by the group. 

The next Milling and Grain Club 
affair will be a dinner dance on the 
evening of Nov. 27 at the Park Plaza 
Hotel for members, their wives and 
guests 


S THE STAFF 
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Midland & Pacific 


Grain Firm Ups Profit 


TORONTO—The Midland & Pac fic 
Grain Corp., Ltd., Calgary, reports 
a net profit for the year ended July 
31, 1954, of $357,878, an increase of 
64.4% over that of the previous year, 
set at $217,624. 

Dur:ng the year, C. W. Roenisch, 
president of the company, stated the 
company sold nearly all its country 
elevators to United Grain Growers 
Ltd., retaining only three. The subsi- 
diary company sold its Vancouver ter- 
minal elevator and discontinued oper- 
ations, he added. The profits on the 
sale of these fixed assets amounted to 
$1,933,151 before tax. A portion of the 


profit is subject to tax in the form 
of recaptured depreciation allow- 
ances, the tax demand being esti- 


mated at $110,940. No further depre- 
ciation will be allowed on a substan- 
tial portion of the remaining fixed 
assets and this will have the effect 
of increasing future taxes by an esti- 
mated $43,573. 

The company is continuing opera- 
tions at the remaining three eleva- 
tors, each of which is equipped with 
a feed mill and consideration is being 
given to the expansion of the feed 
business 
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Central Retail Feed 


Group Plans Meetings 


MILWAUKEE—Five district meet- 
ings will be held by the Central 
Retail Feed Assn. during the week of 
Oct. 25, according to an announce- 
ment by the president, Carl J. Bas- 
ten, New Franken, Wis. Sessions wil! 
be held Oct. 25 at the Hotel Eau 
Claire, Eau Claire; Oct. 26, Hotel 
Wausau, Wausau; Oct. 27, Beaumont 
Hotel, Green Bay; Oct. 28, Elks Club, 
Janesville and Oct. 29 at the Retlaw 
Hotel, Fond du Lac. 

Local chairmen who are handling 
reservations include Donald F. Crane, 


E. J. Crane & Sons Co., Chippewa 
Falls for the Eau Claire meeting; 
Dave Humphrey, Northern Milling 


Co., Wausau; Tom Strid, Strid Grain 
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Co., Green Bay; C. L. Smith, Farley 
Feed Co., Janesville, and Fred Pettel- 
kow, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, who will handle the Fond du 
Lac affair 

Each session will start at 6:30 p.m. 
with a dinner, followed by a 90 min- 
ute program. According to Mr. Bas- 
ten, both members and non-members 
are welcome. Speakers include Dr. 
Robert H. Grummer, chairman of the 


department of anima! husbandry, 
University of Wisconsin, who will 
discuss “The Feed Man and Live- 


stock Profits.” 

Another featured speaker will be 
Norman E. Dewes, sales manager of 
the north central division for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Dewes 
will give a thought-provoking talk 
entitled “Merchandising People.” 

Latest news on the feed and fer- 
til’ zer front will be supplied by Wa’'ter 
B. Griem, in charge of control work 
in Wisconsin and Mr. Basten will 
speak briefly about current projects 
of the association. 
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USDA Broadens Loan 


Provisions for Flax 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has relaxed its 
loan provisions on flaxseed to include 
light test weight seed which resulted 
from the unfavorable growing condi- 
tions. 

Under this broadened provision of 
the loan program, light weight flax- 
seed will be sample grade on test 
weight only, but flaxseed testing less 
than 40 lb. will not be eligible for 
support. Light weight flaxseed will 
be discounted 4¢ bu. from the sup- 
port rate for No. 2. 
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CHARLES BATES RETIRES 

Charles Bates, Sr., former manager 
of the grain buying department for 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., now 
a division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
retiring from business. Mr. Bates is 
a past president of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange and for the past 10 
years he has been a partner in the 
Cross-Pacific Co., Compton. 
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Corn Support 
Rate to Be $1.62 


WASHINGTON Price support 
rates for 1954-crop corn will be based 
on the 90%-of-parity price of $1.62 
per bushel, which is the same as the 
minimum support rate announced 
last March, the U.S. Department uo! 
Agriculture has announced. The na- 
tional rate just announced is 90% 
of the Sept. 15 corn parity price of 
$1.80 per bushel. 

Price support rates in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area will re- 
flect the full 90% support level. Be- 
cause corn acreage allotments are in 
effect for 1954-crop corn in the com 
mercial areas, the support rates in 
the noncommercial producing ares 
will be at 75% of the full rate 

A total of 834 counties is included 
in the 22-state commercial corn pro- 
ducing area of Arkansas, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Caro'ina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsyvlania, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wis- 
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consin. Counties outside this area are 
in the non-commercial area under 
the price support program and do not 
have acreage allotments. 


——@READ (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


$5 Million Construction 


SACRAMENTO—Work has started 
on a $5,000,000 grain storage facility 
adjacent to the port of Stockton, 
Cal, 

The elevators with a capacity of 
750,000 bu. of rice in the first unit, 
are being constructed for the Pacific 
International Rice Mills, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Pacific Vegetable Oil 
Corp. 

The first unit, entailing an invest- 
ment of $250,000, is expected to be 
completed about Nov, 1. 


& THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW NEBRASKA ELEVATOR 

GREENWOOD, NEB. Ground has 
been broken here by the Farmers 
Union Co-operative Assn. for a new 
240,090-bu. reinforced concrete stor- 
age annex to the present elevator at 
a cost of about $115,000, The firm 
built e 125.000-bu. concrete elevator 
in 1951 
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We Operate 
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Including 
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GMI MEETING 


mtinued from pase 12) 





cago, Buffalo, Boston, New York, 
Washington and Minneapolis. 

In addition to the regular meet- 
ing in San Francisco a simulated 
tockholders’ meeting was held at 


Stanford University in Palo Alto, 


Oct. 11. Assisted by Dean S. Hugh 
Jackson and Prof. Henry H. Dou- 
wall of the school of business, the 
meeting demonstrated to business 


students how a modern corporation 
keeps its stockholders informed. 

Mr. Bullis reported that the com- 
pany'’s 17 flour mills are maintain- 
ing a steady flour business; in addi 
tion two oat mills are operated by 
the firm. The feed division operates 
10 mills and 52 farm service stores. 
Two soybean processing plants and 
an organic chemical plant are also 
in operation. 

Mr. Bullis outlined the new plant 
facilities placed into operation, in- 
cluding package foods plants at To- 
ronto and Toledo; a soybean plant at 
Rossford, Ohio; a food packaging 
plant at Louisville; a feed plant at 


Belmond, Iowa; the research farm 
site at Indianola, Iowa; a dog food 
plant and feed mill at Stockton, 
Cal.; and a guar processing plant at 


Kenedy, Texas. He also listed a num- 
ber of expansion projects completed 
by the firm 

The board chairman said dollar 
volume of sales last year reached a 
new high of over $487 million. For 
the 12 months ended May 31, 1954, 
GMI earned $11,189,000 of which $6,- 
700,000 was paid out in the form of 
dividends and nearly $4% million 
went back into the business. The com- 
pany has 13,100 employees, and to 
increase their effectivenes, it has be- 
gun a management development pro- 
gram, Mr. Bullis stated. 

Mr. Ballhorn addressed stockhold- 
ers also, explaining that the modern 
day family can afford to eat better 
than the family of several years ago 
The housewife is demanding greater 
ease in the preparation of foods she 
uses and more foods are being pur- 
chased in large self-service centers. 
Hie pointed out that GMT is keeping 
pace with these developments through 
the introduction into the package of 
greater variety, improved taste ap- 
peal and more convenience through 
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ease and speed in preparation 

Mr. Bullis said he believes th 
American economy is on the upswing 
and cited these reasons: Unemploy- 
ment reached its peak six months 
ago and employment is now rising; 
total production of goods and serv- 
ices rose slightly in the second quar- 
ter; construction continues at a high 
level and consumer spending is in- 
creasing. 

There are forces working toward 
an economic expansion, the GMI offi- 
cial said. He named these forces as 
tax reductions, rising family expen- 
ditures, high housing expenditures 
easier credit, progress toward inter- 
national convertibility; the stabiliz- 
ing effect of social security, unem- 
ployment insurance and long-term 
debt amortizations; population 
growth and a backlog of public works 

He pointed out that the money and 
credit supply is plentiful and that 
people and banks have huge liquid 
assets——-over $300 billion 

Mr. Bullis concluded by saying 
that continued sound handling of our 
fiscal policy will be a great help in 
maintaining the confidence of people 
and business so that they will go for- 
factories, new machines, new high- 
ward in the purchase of new homes, 
new furniture and equipment, new 
ways and new schools. 


CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 9) 








the oat and barley crops remained 
virtually unchanged. 

On balance, feed grains are down 
fractionally from September but up 
2% from 1953. 

Soybean production, according to 
USDA, will be 331 million bushels, 
approximately seven million bushels 
higher than seen on Sept. 1. 

Pasture condition has shown some 


slight improvement but nothing to 
indicate that the drouth has been 
broken. 


Rice is certainly headed for desig- 
nation as a surplus commodity under 
provisions of Public Law 480, the sur- 
plus commodity disposal law, since 
recent Commodity Credit Corp. in- 
ventory reports disclose government 
ownership of rice and the Oct. 1 crop 
report shows that rice production is 
up 18% from last year. As of Oct. 
1, USDA now forecasts rice produc- 
tion of 61.8 million hundredweights. 

Farm stocks of grains indicate that 
for feed grains the rate of disappear- 
ance is about normal. Here are the 
figures as of Oct. 1: corn, 357,950,000 
bu.; wheat, 436,769,000; oats, 1,191,- 
309,000; barley, 225,104,000; rye, 14,- 
522,000; flaxseed, 24,428,000;  sor- 
ghum grain, 3,168,000 and soybeans 
(old crop) 520,000. 
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U.N. BUYING 


(Continued from page 12) 





quantity delivery schedule. 

Flour specifications are identical 
for both bid invitations. It must be 
straight grade or straight-run, newly 
milled from hard red winter or hard 
red spring wheat, or a mixture of 
the two. Deduction, substitution or 
addition of any flour or other milling 
products in manufacture of this 
Straight grade (straight-run) flour 
will not be allowed. The flour must 
be of a granular type and unbleached. 
It must also possess a sound or 
normal odor, be reasonably free from 
bran specks, and free of lumpiness, 
foreign matter and insect infestation. 

According to the specifications, the 
flour shall contain 11% minimum pro- 
tein and maximum of 1% ash on a 
13% moisture basis. Moisture, ash 
and protein content must be de- 
termined according to A.A.C.C. or 
equivalent methods recognized by au- 
thentic cereal chemists. 

A special clause in both bid invi- 
tations allows delivery of flour with 
more than 13% moisture if penalties 
are observed. Vendors must supply 
additional quantity of flour as will 
compensate excess moisture if content 
is more than 13% but less than 14%. 
Should the moisture content be more 
than 14% but less than 15%, an ad- 
ditional quantity of flour must be 
supplied doub!e the quantity required 
to compensate the moisture in excess 
of 13%. Vendors will be required to 
accept return of all flour containing 
more than 15% moisture or agree to 
deliver an additional quantity of flour 
equivalent to four times the quantity 
required to compensate the moisture 
in excess of 13%. 

Flour must be packed in new or 
well-cleaned, good and sound second- 
hand jute or cotton sacks of uniform 
content not exceeding 100 kgs. (220 
lbs.) per sack. Invitations state 
UNRWA will reject any sacks which 
do not conform. 

Quotations are invited in the cur- 
rency of the supplying country al- 
though quotations in other currencies 
will also be considered. Vendors must 
indicate the country of origin of the 
flour and the period of validity of 
bids. The quotations must be stated 
in “metric tons net.” 

Vendors supplying flour other than 
of Middle East origin will be required 
to furnish certificates of analysis 
issued by a recognized firm of cargo 
superintendents and certificates of 
weight by a government weighmaster 
or recognized independent weighman. 

Telegraphic bids should be sent to 
UNICEF, United Nations Children’s 
Fund, Room 2401-E, United Nations, 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





a 
GOOD USED MIXOGRAPH—WITH CON- 


stant temperature cabinet. Contact Acme 
Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind 








MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

bag closing machines and other 
mill, feed and elevator equipment 
Hagan, KBox 574, Jefferson City, Mo 








scales, 
good 
J. EB 





HELP WANTED 








pe err v —— | 
LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS 
opening for assistant chemist or laboratory 
technician Address 162, The Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT 


situation with opportunity for prog 
ress Age 44, married, college education 
experienced in both hard and soft 
mills Will come for 
Address 163 The 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 














wheat 
personal interview 
Northwestern Miller 





MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 

other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











New York, attention of procurement 
officer. 

Bids will be publicly opened and 
tabulated by UNICEF. The lowest 
bid or bids will then be sent to 
UNRWA, Beirut, by private cable for 
consideration with bids received from 
all other areas. Final adjudication 
and award of contracts will be made 
in Beirut. 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 








} SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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Strength and durability of papers and materials used in Hammond Multi- 

Walls, provide you with extra tough quality bags for safest, dryest packaging 

of your products. Correctly designed . . . produced by skilled craftsmen 

. in modern plants equipped with efficient production and material 

handling equipment ... Hammond Multi-Walls will deliver your products 

“as packaged.” Consult your Hammond man for Multi-Walls that meet every 
requirement of your products, and your delivery schedules. 


Tammond 


ful Walls 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond."’ 



























What better proof of value could 
there be than the record of regular 
customers who have used POLAR 
BEAR flour, some of them for three 
or four decades. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions 
but if his facilities are limited he may not be able to 
serve you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Call Grand 7070. 


os 


BURRUS W7 115 RY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


be OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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I will try to write here as one hard- 
headed businessman to another. Yet 
it may be I'll drift into some sort of 
a* rhapsody for a while. I've been a 
baker for more years than some of 
you (AIB graduates) have been in 
the world. Naturally, I'm inclined to 
be somewhat sold on the whole idea 
of being a baker, what it offers, what 
a great industry we have and so on. 
So, if I start thumping a few drums 
and blowing a few horns for this in- 
dustry which has done extremely well 
by a lot of people, just put it down to 
this one simple fact: 

I am proud to be a baker and to be 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Where is Your Competition? 


Lewis G .Graeves, Chairman of the American Bakers Assn., 
Tells AIB Graduates that Bakers Should Build the Baking 
Industry Through Cooperation, Not Internal Competition 


associated with such a wonderful in- 
dustry. I assume that obviously you 
fee] the same way or you wouldn't 
be at the AIB. You had some expe- 
rience in the baking industry before 
you came to the American Institute 
of Baking school. You have spent 
weeks here preparing yourself for a 
more important part of the industry 
and now your faculty says you are 
ready to go out and assume that 
greater responsibility. 

I said a few seconds ago that the 
baking industry has been good for 
many people and I cannot help but 
feel it owes me not a thing: that I 





MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 





ENCORE 


mites 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


AT APPLETON, 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 














owe the baking industry a very great 
deal. If any of you are under the 
impression that you are going into an 
industry which has an obligation to 
you, I suggest you’re in the wrong 
industry; 

Yours is the obligation; yours is 
the duty of contributing to a better 
industry; yours is the job of doing all 
you can at all times to so improve 
this industry that it will continue to 
grow, continue to offer to your 
younger brothers and your sons the 
opportunity which the industry pre- 
sents to you today. 

Since being elected to the chair- 
manship of the American Bakers 
Assn., I’ve been called on to appear 
and address meetings of bakers. As 
I live in the nation’s capital, natural- 
ly I am called upon to do some work 
with the government departments 
and agencies where bakery problems 
are concerned. It gives me a very 
guilty feeling to have some one in- 
troduce me (and I quote) as to “how 
much the industry owes him for the 
work he has done in Washington, 
serving on committees, working with 
the government agencies, etc.” 

Well, I guess I do a great job for 
the meat industry when I tie into a 
juicy steak, but I assure you the 
personal benefits outweigh the benefit 


Editor's Note: The accompa ‘ ddres 
was delivered by iraeve before the 
graduating « e American In 
of Baking icago une In 
Idlition to his « 
eves ig preside 
Baking Corp 

















ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS | 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 





Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY +» W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














MILLING 
ENGINE ERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











s Our 


eet ” 
Golden Loaf” ma 
Brand 

The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPIIER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN. WYOMING 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 





pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





*“*RUSSELL’'S BEST"”’ 

““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Through 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 











CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts 1,000,000 Bu. 
Ge, 


means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 
ee 
“For SUPER Results 
1 25/¥ USE QUAKER 
' MBBAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 














, Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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to the farmer who raised the beef. 

Any baker who gives of his time 
to serve the industry is serving him- 
self, and I hope you remember that 
every minute in the day. As a group 
of individual plant operators, the 
more we build the baking industry 
the greater our own possibilities for 
expansion, for increasing our volume 
and our profits. 

If you are around other bakers for 
more than a few minutes, it is highly 
probable you'll hear some acid com- 
ments about competitors. One rather 
prominent baker, in somewhat hu- 
morous vein, likes to remark that 
bakers are the nicest people in the 
world—except those bakers who are 
his direct competitors. What he calls 
them is something else. 


And that is one of our biggest 
jobs. If bakers will just remember 
that other bakers are not their 
biggest competitors, that their big- 
gest competition lies elsewhere, I 
think we will do much to begin 
building our industry in the way 
it should be built. 


When our industry adopts the 
philosophy that bakers are co- 
workers, we can get somewhere in 
reaching to the major objective of 
creating a bigger and better indus- 
trv. 

There are problems in our industry 
—many problems. Certainly there is 
no way for an individual baker to 
meet these problems alone. But work- 
ing with the bakers in his immediate 
area, jointly there can be a resolution 
of such problems 

It takes a combined effort of all 
bakers to build a greater knowledge 

of the true nutritional values of bak- 
ery foods. It takes the effort of many 
bakers in a community working to- 
gether, to get factual material in the 
hands of members of the medical 
profession, school teachers, dietitians, 
and nutritionists and others. Only by 
a combination of effort, by working 
together, can bakers in any area and 
in the entire nation, conduct a gen- 
eral promotional and educational pro- 
gram which will eliminate false ideas 
about bakery products . . . which will 
build that knowledge of true values 
which must be built . . . which will 
quell for all time the food faddist. 

Accordingly, along with the techni- 
cal knowledge gained in past weeks, 
I hope you will carry out to our in- 
dustry a belief in the combined effort 
of the baker, a belief that through 
joint operation in the field of public 
relations you can do a great good 
outside the walls of your individual 
bakery, along with the great work 
we confidently expect you to do with- 
in those walls. 


For today, our competition lies 
to a great degree outside our in- 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















RUNCIMAN MILLING CoO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


iONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- NEWTON, KANSAS 


change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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CARGILL = 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


D 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES . OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


found in famous 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 














St. Paul Minneapolis 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., skarTrue, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Easteen Repaesentative, 2 Beaver Street, New Yor« City 

















BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Northwestern Miller 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller 2fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Staff Cooperation 





Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm offcial.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
©The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
‘Tne NorrHwestern MILLER «©  FeepsTurrs 
THe AMERICAN Baker ¢ MILLING PRopuCcTION 
CroPLIFE 











2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH oFFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Kansas City Galveston Bi 
Omaha Houston ey 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth : 
Buffalo Portland : 
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Columbus Los Angeles & 
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Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
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MILLING WHEATS 


FROM™ 
i EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
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dustry. I imagine you have all read 
the statistics about the grain indus- 
try, how over a period of 40 years 
there has been a steady decline in 
per capita consumption of wheat 
products. 


I could discuss the factors involved 
for another half hour, but my person- 
al belief is that two of all these fac- 
tors are of most importance. 

First, the increased variety of foods 
which have become available to every 
consumer on a year around basis and 

Second, a very broad and general 
lack of appreciation of bakery foods 
as such, 

I would like to note also that in my 
own opinion the greatest loss in wheat 
flour consumption is in home baking 
The baking industry may not be 
gaining spectacularly in per capita 
consumption, but it is holding fairly 
well and I for one am firm in the 
belief that it will continue to build 
in the future. At the present time 
there are no figures that accurately 
give the amount of flour used by the 
baking industry. All we have is the 
overall use of flour but we are hoping 
that the census that is to be taken 
next year will give us this informa- 
tion. 


But the greatest competition the 
baker has today, is the other food 
industries. There is a strenuous and 
continuing drive by the meat peo- 
ple, the dairy people, the fruit and 
vegetable industries and others. 


The human stomach can absorb 
only so much in a given time, and re- 
gardless of income level, the consum- 
er has only so many dollars to spend 
for food. It is a tribute to our mod- 
ern consumers that they do as in- 
telligent a job as they do under the 
barrage of hammering and wheedling 
conducted by our brilliant advertising 
people through newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, bill boards, 
display material, direct mail, and oth- 
er ways. I wonder how they manage 
to decide what to buy when they 
go to do their weekly shopping. 

Here is what the record shows, on 
consumption of food such as citrus 
fruits which took 2.8% of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar in 1910 and 6.2% 
in 1949; sugar and syrup moved up 
from 5.6% to 6.7%; meats gained 
only one tenth of 1%; eggs, fat, tea, 
coffee and cocoa combined moved 
from 6.9% to 8.3%. Other products, 
including vegetables, primarily fresh, 
moved up 5 percentage points. Dairy 
products were 23.8% in 1910 and 
in 1949 at 27.3%, although recently 
there has been a downturn in dairy 
products demand per capita, I under- 
stand. 

A very significant factor is that the 
average American today is eating 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Flour Brokers 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 61324 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORB 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS OTT. m0. 










more pounds of food per year, but 
in caloric intake there has been lit- 
tle or no change in 20 years or 
more. This means that, consumption 
has shifted heavily into juices, 
ads, and so on. And under the mis 
impression that our products have a 
high caloric content, we see that con- 
sumption of grain products in 1910 
accounted for 20% of the food intake 
whereas in 1949 these products ac 
counted for only 11%. 

So .. . let me state again, our 
biggest competitor in the industry is 
with other foods. 


sal- 


The best way I know how to re- 
establish our products on a more 
favorable plane, so as to get a bet- 
ter share of the consumer dollar 
is for the combined effort of bak- 
ers to gear a national drive which 
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will break down the ideas I men- 
tioned earlier. 


Through education we have begun 
to make a dent in the market, and if 
we can broaden our campaign, enlis! 
more active work by bakers and lo- 
cal groups, we will gain more rapid- 
ly in the years ahead. 

Now those factors are direct com- 
petitors of the baker, but there is 
other competition, too, a competition 
which comes back to the baker him- 
self. 

I speak of the competition with 
high quality bakery foods which is 
generated by the unthinking within 
our industry. It is a negative sort of 
competition which can appear in sev- 
eral forms. 

Certainly any baker who lowers 
the quality of his product and of- 
fends the consumer who obtains that 
product, is competing unfavorably 
with every high quality producer. The 
poor quality product casts a stigma 
on the entire industry, in the mind 
of the consumer. Her tendency is to 
eliminate the product completely, not 
merely seek the product of another 
baker 

The baker who fails to enrich his 
bread is falling down on a vitally 
important part of his job, and there- 
by building an unfavorable attitude 
toward the whole industry. He is 
building a competition against the 
industry and against other bakers in 
the industry, even though they are 
using the enrichment formula. 

We have some great friends in the 
medical and nutrition profession, but 
they will not continue to be friends 
of the industry if individual bakers 
fail to measure up to the standards 
prepared by scientists and accepted 
by the majority of members of the 
industry. 

Then there is the competition with 
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we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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my good honest loaf of white bread 
which is set up by the exponents of 
those diet loaves who claim that 
their’s is the only low calorie loaf on 
the market 

Obvious ly the y are 
unknowing who believe that bread is 
fattening and should be eliminated 
f.om a reducing diet. They are bui!d- 
ing a idea about my bread, 
which has no more calories per ounce 
than these other breads, and in so 
doing they are building a compcti- 
tion for themselves and other bak- 
ers which is the worst kind of com- 
petition. 


feeding the 


false 


In a word, there is unfavorable 
competition existing in a few areas 
of our industry which is injurious 
to the entire business of baking. 
Fostering misconceptions about 
our products certainly is no way to 
build demand for those products. 


You men probably will not move 
into jobs immediately where you can 
do much about such situations. But 
steadily you will build to prominent 
positions in the industry and it is in 
the hope that you will keep in mind 
the broad industry picture so greatly 
needed at this time. It is within your 
powers eventually to do something 
about these things. And indeed you 
can begin to do something about such 
things if you merely join the indus- 
try campaign to correct them, merely 
by voicing your opinions to your co- 
workers 

Quality and service are the dom- 
inating watchwords in every indus- 
try. I can hardly conceive of anything 
more important than those two words 
in an industry which is relied upon 
to provide food in huge quantity and 
tremendous variety six days out of 
every seven to a hundred and fifty 
million people. 

The greater reliance of the home- 
maker on the food processor for het 
daily and weekly menu is no more 
strikingly apparent in any other in- 
dustry than it is in ours. The very 
statistics which I noted earlier in the 
total consumption of wheat flour are 
conclusive proof of this. It is in the 
area of home flour where the 
great loss has come. 

Your job, therefore, is far more im- 
portant today than the jobs of your 
fellow alumni of 10 years ago. It is 
increased many times over compared 
with what it was 40 or 50 years ago 

It will become increasingly impor- 
tant year by our nation 
grows, as our industry advances and 
as you work steadily into still great- 
er responsibility within whatever or- 
ganization you may be joining 


use 


year as 








There has never been a time in 
our industry when efficiency of pro- 
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duction and distribution was a 
more pressing need. You can, 
through background and the train- 
ing you have had here, help to 
build that efficiency, better to 
serve not only your consumers but 
your own organization. 


There is a big job ahead of you, a 
job which the records of the past 


show that graduates of this school 
have accepted confidently and cap- 
ably. Those of us who have been 
around this industry for a _ goodly 


number of years feel that we must 
more and more rely on you younger 
people to not merely pick up the load 
and carry it, but do a better job 
than we have done. We have pride 
in our accomplishments, but we know 
where we have not built as solidly 
as we might have. 

That job we delegate to you, in 
full knowledge of how much we need 
younger more vigorous men, with 
new and better ideas of where our 
industry should go in the future and 
how to get there. 

In closing, I feel a rather ancient 
story has a definite point at this 
time. It is a story of an elderly col- 
ored man who worked around an air- 
port, cleaning and sweeping out. He 
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refused to have anything whatever 
to do with airplanes which was a 
cause for considerable ribbing from 
the pilots. 

One of them cornered him one day 
and argued at length about his going 
for a ride in a plane, but with no suc- 
cess. Finally the pilot said, “Look, 
Joe. You know very well when your 
time comes to die, you're going to die 
It doesn’t make any difference wheth- 
er you are walking down the street, 
riding in an automobile, or flying in a 
plane. When your number comes up, 
brother, you're going.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Pilot,” Joe 
said, ‘‘but if we gits up in that plane 
and YOUR number comes up, I'M 
going to be in a helluva fix.” 

Believe me, if the time ever comes 
when the number has come up for 
the young men in our industry, we 
old folks and the industry itself is 
going to be in a fix. 

So move into your industry with 
the knowledge that no worthwhile 
job is an easy job. There is hard work 
ahead of you, hard work which is 
fully justified by the size of the task 
itself, the importance of the work 
you will be doing. 

And it is a rewarding job. There is 
satisfaction in progress, satisfaction 
in the knowledge of improvement, 
satisfaction in the realization that 
you have filled the needs and have 
contributed to the health and well 
being of all your consumers. 

Whether you have a million dol- 
lars or a small fraction thereof, be- 
lieve me that feeling of satisfaction 
will be your greatest reward for your 
decision to be not just a baker, but 
a better baker. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ul.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Oct. 23—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara Dist. No. 8; Ameri- 
can Assn. of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section No. 11 and Niagara Fron- 
tier Section No. 6; Joint meeting; 
Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 612 Root Bldg., 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mase. 


Nov. 16-17—American Corn Mil- 
lers Federation; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago; Exec, Sec., Harry Hunter, 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, IL. 


1955 


Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil. Pa. 


Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 
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The Oldest Flour 
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that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
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City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co King Midas Flour Mills 
Cohen, Felix, Firma : King Milling Co, ....... 
Coleman, David, Inc. ... 5 Se eae 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co i Muappem BMMOE Ce. .sccccccccccess 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Cor} 15a Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 5 Koerner, John EB., & Co........ 
Commissiehandel ‘“Cereale 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 7 
Continental Grain Co oe 33 LaGrange Mills ............ . 
Corralloy Tool Co, .......... 15a Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lid 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co Larvacide Products, Inc. ..... 
Crawford & Law ..... Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Crete Mills ........ . a iit > ae 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co........... 
Day Company ie a ae. Cerne Ce 
ian ie... ... Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 
be Lisser, Andrew 
De Btefano, Ulysses McUabe Grain Co. .......... 
Desendorf, Inc, ........ McConnell & Reid, Ltd........ 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co, McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd...... 
Donszelmann & Co., N. Vine cece ccenns ee aas 
Doty Technical Laboratories 224 tae a hey kb oe 
Dow Chemical Co, ...... eevee Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 3 Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Duncan, Wm, C., & Co... Ine Marsh & McLennan, Inc........ 
Mechanical Felt & Textiles Co 
N. V. “‘Meelunie,”” Amsterdam 
Bastern OCaneda Flour Mille 21 Mennel Milling  soeedeesccsewe 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. g Merck & Co., Inc............ see eeees 
Sateleter Division ...... 20u Midland Flour Mille, Ltd.............. 
Meamucitios Go .......... i 228 Milling Engineers, Inc. ..... 
Hvans Milling Co. ....... 33 Milling Products, Ltd, ....... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, B. P., O0....c..ee0- 
Monsanto Chemical Co, ........ 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn $1 Montgomery Co., The ....... 
Farquhar Bros. ...... Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. 
Fennell, Spence & Oo. Morris, Cliff H., @ Co........ 
Ferguson Fumigants 4a Morrison Milling Co. ........ Gécde 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. ....... 33 Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd... 
Fisher F!ouring Mille Co. . st Morten Miiling Co. ........... 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/s ..........655: 35 SE eee 
Flynn, John M., Co........ 
Fode, Troele .........666+. tate : 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lid 21 
Fort Morgan Millis ...... esesa4 Nebraska Consoliiated Mills Co 
Franco, Francis M. ..... . : 34 = Neff & Fry Co, ...eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Fuiton Bag & Cotton Mills.... 28 Neill, Robert, TAG. .cccccccsccccess 
Pee Se GA, obese tecocctsscececs 
New Era Milling Co........... 
Garland Mills, Inc. ....... 33 rg = Beisheim 
General Milla, Inc. Gever 4 Norris Grain Oe. ..cssee 
Gillespie Bres., Ltd. ...---- Norton, , a ae nesses 
Globe Milling Co. ............. g, ‘eveee-Agmme Cup Gover 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.. ‘ 5 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .... sh 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. $1 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Graton & Knight Co. ....... 10a Oklahoma Flour Mills Co...... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lid 6 Osieck & Co. ......... ieee 


7a 
33 
34 


36 


35 
46 


2u 


Page, Thomas. Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Patchin Apprali«<als 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Peel} Bro . ees . . 

Penn, William, Flour Co......... goucs @ 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pratt, &. C. TrTTrrrrT Tri . 
Preasaton-Shaffer Milling Co ; - 33 


on 


Quaker Oats Company os ‘ 31 


tademaker, H. J. B. M ‘ ° ‘ 35 
BOG Tree BO Giis ccc vevewssccivs 5 
Reilly, John F. 
Research Products Co. . 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd..... 3 ; 6 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.. 
Rodney Milling Co. ....... 
Ro Machine & Mill Supply... 28 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Beene. A. @& Gore 
Russell, D. T., & Baird. Ltd... , 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. .... cea ae 
ltussell Milling Co e , . 80 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.... 35 


St. Cloud Milling Co ° a) 
Schneider, W. H., Co... 

Scott Mungo, Ltd. ........ ‘ : ; 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc ; 0 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 30 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smith. J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lid 
Springfield Milling Corp. ......... j 30 
Waldron . ons ° . . 
Standard Milling Co. .. . ee ° 30 
Stannard, Collins & Co........... 

Star of the West Milling Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Strattoa Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. ‘ 
Sullivan, E. D., & Co 
Grain 


Sprout 


oc ccesercccsecss 35 
beneeseesenses 30 


ccc cerceccseces 21 


Superior Separator Co.......0. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp , 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 

Femnant GB Mest Geri<cccccosccvecsccvce 30 
The Northwestern Miller ..........23a, 32 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Top Notch Flour Mills etabe ide ; 21 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Twin City Machine Co 


Inc. 


Uhlmann Grain 
Union Bag & 
United Grain 
Urban, George, 


Cb.  casenserceces as 7 


Growers, 
MERE OOo cc ccsvccves 7 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders............ 
Van Dusen Harrington Co........... 3 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V........ ‘ 
Verhoef{ & Zoon’s Handelmaatschappy 

Bes. Ws Ses vberecesckusssesecceceuns 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
a a eee ee eer eer Terres. 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


OB. cssccee BO 


Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Milla Co.........ceeseeees 5 
Weevil-Cide Co. 
Westeentral Cooperative Grain Co.... 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 6 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co. .......... 22a 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............ 33 
Wichita Flour Mille Co. ...........6. 3: 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd... keeeee 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V......... 35 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .......... , 34 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 





Che Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS 


P. O. Box 67 


1, MINN. 




















dependable 


...as a telephone 


Modern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 


NOVABDEL FLOUR SERVICE OHVIS 10 N 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


*“Dyox,"’ “‘Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


| 
| 








pYOXx 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-77 
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WHERE DO YOUR CHILDREN 
GO TO SCHOOL? 


They’re fortunate, indeed, if they attend an adequately 
staffed, uncrowded school. Because, half of the children in 
our great nation are crowded into schools which are bursting 
at the seams. Forty per cent of our schools are poorly 
equipped and unsafe. There are not enough teachers to keep 
up with the constantly increasing enrollment. 


It is only through the interest and action of people like you 
that we can correct these conditions —keep our educational 
standards high. 


Make it your business to see that your schools are the best 
possible. To find out what you can do to help, send for the 
free booklet, HOW CAN CITIZENS HELP THEIR 
SCHOOLS? Address: Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 





